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E OF MINE STRIKERS 


W FRANKFORT, ILL. MAYOR 


ten ¥ } —_—— ” Neen es 
a . . 2 , ks . . 
--Join the Communist = | . ae 
Party ae Strike Spreads to ; 
nal Miners ‘Uiion with ite polley of mulitant struggle against FORCED T0 WITHDRAW : 
2 gecesi apcuprs) Ome Operator 
‘learned from bitter experience that the U.M-W.A. with its |” BAR TO we M | | . 
of the coal operators (Fagan, Lewis and their henchmen) have be- : | : . 
before the co#l operators’ agent Lewis smashed the U.M.W.A. | enepeegonie | | ; 
miners salsed their voices to oust him. These ett wine |Start for Springfield from Chicago On Sat. THE MINE STRIKE FRONT Governor Pinchot Threatens 
After vats Poaaghiery operators smashed the U.M.W.A. hundreds of | © Expect, Over A Thousand In March : se. : : a Sending of Troops to 
. y and night to organize the National Miners Union. “yf : ev x; Bre 
anes "Thee rank and file organizers were most of them Communists. * Commander of State Troopers Sends Telegram ON ; 4 i mse Break Strike 
During the darkest days of police terrorism, wage-cuts, unemployment ; Me : (KEN SING IDA 

Da ’ ’ > " —_——= 

Daily -—qummger una starvation, hundreds of men in your own ranks worked day Saying Marchers May Travel Highways yay EGHEN ue cokes Wasi decks 

nifest | EC Se yoni aches. ‘Thee nion in existence, to build it, to wu ) Rh EP, ( > j Pads or SCcaDds 

don't for the pene sirike. ‘These men were either members of the SPRINGFIELD, IL, June 12.—Under pressure of the workers, the Pg: Pho ee { Sey ° . 

ous to > an apni vei ele nk PT speaker of the State Legislature has agreed to permit the hunger march- jeeesTsrownt A pre, j XN Lewis Offers Strike-Break- 

or try _ "foday in the thickest of the fight, at. the head of picket lines, leading. | ers to present their demands on Monday at 4 o’clock before the legisla- er" gd Nee 7 / Be 
marches, spreading the strike, organizing the union, gathering relief— | ture. Pes, ao / “7 | in to Hoover 

h any stand the most advanced, most courageous and self-sacrificing men and The governor and state authorities have consistently evaded seeing oe : Dis) 2 cae fj WESTMORELAND : 8 Ms 

 snob- women. Among them today are hundreds of Communists. the hunger marchers. State representatives also refuse to give housing Mint? ‘pstiz. ee : a | - WOLLETIN 

ant to To be a Communist méans never to give up the fight for the workers’ and food and a meeting place for the workers. All hunger marchers and Sara Can, TERA. * GASEMTGORS ’ Ske a 

yr, rea- interests. ; delegates are staying together. ishgh neperes hers , 2 aN t © ° . BRIDGEPORT, Ohio, June 12. 

t wish _ Communists are always in the front ranks of every strike, of every The State ConferenGe opens at 5 o’clock Sunday at Odd Fellows Hall. eT 50) Suite C y, a / —400 men at the Bradley Mine and 
struggle to improve the workers conditions. Communists always fight | The Springfield workers are furnishing food for the marchers. ’ (1100) no wr al 1 ee / 100 at the Witch Hazel in Jeffer- 
against the enemies of the workers, be they coal operators or their treach- A gd ARaTINS ~ 4) INGTY aged * , son County, struck today. 
— like Fagan and Lewis. | CHICAGO, Ill., June 12. — Mayor William Martin of West oitttig NOP Comet gue, (S Se peieatge Putty as ie me Y 
PE... Communist Party today supports your strike in every coal field | Frankfort capitulated from his former position that “any at- pease ! ~ AN PoRNas (Cpaterte cite (30) ¥ PITTSBURGH, Pa., June 12.— 

2 ban wags j= lover Party is composed of the most advanced and fearless tempt to hold any meeting or pass through our jurisdiction as epee cat ee . [BERS Frank Borich, secretary of the Na- 

ell o workers whose duty is to take part in the front ranks in every strike and will be protested by the law’ and today withdrew all objec- t~ J” a Xb a (120. ar ETT. F tional Miners Union, was approach- 

uy: every movement to improve the conditions of the workers. 2 tions in a letter received by the State Committee of Unem- » AY int } ¢ F ed yesterday by the management 

. ‘Parm _< “The Communist Party members in the trade unions always fight for | ployed Councils at its headquarters 23 South Lincoln Street mPETES | WIAEOIRD : . of the Charities Gas and Coal Co. 

nesday. the policies that will improve the conditions of the workers. Communist | Chicago. | ‘ e | . ee ‘earns ‘ with » request to signa contract 

nesday? Party members always fight against labor fakers and agents of the bosses. Th ays oi. Son,. | we i i ) ? ee 

apg ‘The Communist Party fights against all the bosses government efforts e Unemployed Councils, in a letter sent June 8th,. stated ~ Tt 44s ‘ é on the basis of dethands contained 

' to oppress the workers, In the struggle against deportation of foreign that the march will pass through West Frankfort, and in case % 4 wept + 4 in a letter sent to all operators in 
the Communist. Party takes the lead. When the white of attack, the mayor will be held responsible for the act. at . = f this vicinity by the union and by 

is said “the Communist Party organizes the white and | +9 : hig 6 she see 8s i - s the Pennsylvania District Rank and 
of the lynchers. The Communist Party always tells ae 2 Ra a Soe . & om _ae ls comme » ae: Gems Se Soe, comes =, File Strike Committee. The Char-. 
st had rke: strike and how best to fight. 8 a e lef snou () TEN ANTS wWEsT yveaors ' tiers Company stated that “our 
rovern- x | Party also teaches the workers that starvation, not of said for you to not pass a § miners want to belong to the Na- 

Milnor isery, ° t workers must face day after day, can |through our city, I do not ob- IN RENT STRIKE Pe LEGEND tional Miners Union.” | 

» move only be overcome and done away with after a Workers Government is | ject to your passing through ” : 3 | ¢ e.. About the same timS a delega- 

y ship- iblished in this cou wet government such as the Russian | (exact quotation). mea by ody Seat ll a seat tion arrived at the national office 

erminal orkets established . government in which workers rule ‘Today another was o. | | . - in, Mave. Srhvex of the NMU from | . Tremont 

ners are alba * oe | - March will come through; Third Ave. Strike ‘ nes ee Oe 

a a | Ret Comm upon be yop Legge etapa “ohegaerr to | West Frankfort and that a meeting perety seine a wi 5 setthannaal 

in , strike over. against | will be held there. BRO ‘house ahha Pe 
steps to the bosses must go on until the capitalist system is overthrown and the eng a NX, N-Y.—Organizing 's The Spears Co. had approached the 
used the Sees ewes rules this country. . = oe ah EES Wiel committee, Negro tenants at 3874 Tremont strike committee directly. 

that the ve “his strike you can get better wages and unemployment mniers and sa farmers will gf ont Third Ave., near Claremont Park- . ° * 

a relief. : ‘ AI! five sections of the gitete Hunger | W8Y eve. refused to pay. the high, PITTSBURGH, Pa., June 12—The 

BC rs But the strike alone can’t stop unemployment. March when the rive routes will con- exorbitant rents demanded by the 4 executive of the District Strike Com- 

«oe cag _ \ "The strike alone won't abolish the Coal and Iron police\and the State | verge in Reservoit Park, Springfield, | landlady. The Tenants’ League, the : : mittee is sending a delegation of 

lscover & : Troopers. The strike alone will not remove the coal operators from the | sunday afternoon at 1 o'clock. The| women’s Councils ina a four, inoluding one Negro, to the: 

market, tontrol. of the government and ownership of the minés. various sections start frof Chicago, corte heres auteee it - Illinois Unemployment Conference, 
is out, at However, this strike is a definite battle in class struggle against all | Rockford, Eldorado, Rock faland and |. in the organization of this com- urging relief and the broadening of 
ige profit, the evils of capitalism. 7 East St. Louis to arrive simultaneous- mittee and are pushing the strike. the strike. The Washington County 
gy ood Only 2 aqpmegreanil ——. ? the working class of the entire | ly for the mass reception. Landlords had made it a practice The response to the financial appeal of the Daily Worker shows that the work- Poor Board of which Miss Lane ts 

country under eadership 0 omimunist Party can successfully | A mass farewell demonstration in} of he co te into th ers who know how desperate! ily i 1 wi the Director, told a committee of 
on being fight the bosses and their system of starvation. Only the Communist | Chicago is scheduled for 9 v’clock old, peo Blow ng Roe gn Third do everything to fr ~ ave seven aie. ty gochey r apes ta ccerssen ge haga mya PP geese 
ome in @ Party can lead the workers against all the evils that you and your fami- | Saturday morning et the corner of | Ave. and charging them 30 per cent cern | ee ee ee er asking‘ fét milk for their babies: 

; lies suffer today. Join the Communist Party! Ogden and Kolin (between Grawford| more than the white tenants pay. We have absolute faith in the devotion of the workers to their paper. Letters “Your trouble is not ours.. We can~- 

again in he ila eiet . COMMUNIST PARTY, U. S. A. and Cicero Ave.) when the Chicago| while at 3874 Third Ave. the rents such as the following prove that we are fully justified in our confidence: not help you if the children die.” 

earing by -For further information about the Communist Party fill out the blank ' 4 Bverage $30 and $32 for dirty, in- “6s . f A wave of indignation is speding 

it would below and mail to us. | (CONTINUED ON PAGE sTVE) aie -secbhs with no bot water Enclosed please find check for $5, collected by me in my shop as a the preparations for the great hun- 

per it be- Bic ty yg i | 4p little heat in winter, the white start in the drive to help the Daily. The staff of workers here is very small ger march of the striking miners and 

ye wn “ere 3 99 , EVICTION ORGY enasits had always paid $25 at 3876 aa cashed is pete a dime that came from an unemployed worker who sat mas Gan =e ee 
ae . Third Ave. | not know where his next cup of coffee will come from. He gavei : aay ) 

ints | “Liberal” Lolly-Pops for ee et. siaey Gils Mawwine Chat be Bale his Dally ee at waa mtnber oat tang 

a ; : | spired by the active picke by the i. : H 4 or : 
rmers. He tarvin iners IN NEGRO HRLEM ne cite League, refuel og sap “The spirit of this worker encourages me to do more for the Daily, kitchens have been established in 
obbed can tte £ this month. The landlady called the and the enclosed check is only a beginning.—H. P.” odie ‘cunieey,. Kiniaets yemet &s oO 
ing to the Be | a4 ah : —— . police to stop the Tenants’ League. . op for women and children, but mén on 

i T™ “Scripps-Howard” chain of newspapers, of which the N. Y. World- | F{arlem U.C. in Protest! but that dia not scare the tenants With such response, multiplied by thousands, the Daily can and will be kept the picket line are getting coffee and 

te re ee ee cot, pestedee at agihisitg. “Tai” to t This Afte tee a eady secured eummmonses| alive and placed on 2 firm foundation. Workers’ Appeal to your shopmates, appeal wat rea 
SS iat eee aie sialine phe oe Sig. gene he tle mee is moon for the tenants and will bring them to the organizations you belong to or have contact with! RUSH FUNDS TO THE aati te ee ace nite 
we . al emselv beral,” . ¥. - - ; ' ; > 047 . ; me hae ’ riking states, accord- 
tgages gram occasionally utters pious platitudes recently against wage cuts. NEW YORK.—An open-air meet- mg lg he Bans Racy Reyes eg DAILY WORKER, -50 East 13th Street, New York City. Do not delay! Act at once? ing to reports of the Executive Com- 
cal papers ‘But inthe great battle against starvation by wage cuts being fought | ing will be held in Harlem this aft-| seh ct ‘League canetiiae with : mittee this morning. Two thousand 
orrible ex- -by the Pennsylvania miners, the Pittsburgh Press on June 9, reveals what | €TnOon (Saturday) to protest the) house committee ‘vill be present | Saturday at 6:30 pm. at 180th St pickets, marching from Bentleyville 
id not be is behind all these liberal lolly-pops with which the Scripps-Howard orgy of evictions being put through with LL.D to a the ve : Crescent mine and the unemployed 

: : spers. try to soothe starving workers. in that section by the landlords with ee and Prospecy_ Ave. OSS. ourt neners eered i pul 

Southern papers t 4, , determination of the tenants te ee-! ‘The strike against the of Charleroi pulled cub, the Veo 

sap "$e long as the’mixe operators were “merely” starving the miners’ the aid of their courts. The meet-| .. iqwer rents will be stressed Veverge: goitig ee oe ° | coal mine No. 4 at California. Four- 

H. Cather babies into pitiful little corpses,’so long as “only” miners’ wives were ing is called by the Harlem Unem- | “u™® ‘wt © ™ grea coda cas “lige ae genre b P k ’ A ta teen hundred miners struck. Fout 

re ’ \ forded by low and lower to and ployed Council. It will be-held in| An open-air meeting in the neigh- | strength despite the attempts of the Mi Ic ens bs on e ense 
04. ‘forged by ever wages to go ragged die prematurely hundred are still at_work. Tomor- 
7 “aged of diseases easily traced to poverty, so long as it was “just. some the middle of the block of 117th St. | borhood will be held tonight at 6) boss bekers snd the pats ta one’ ; row there will be more picketing at 
has, within . ) coal miners” whose gaunt bodies ‘hollowed by starvation, were dragged between Lenox and Fifth Aves. OF tines year! Sgt laggthn Ber wee. 2 Egy weston ie king we. A H A | the Vesta mine Nos. 5 and 6 at Cali« 
bad slogan: » ‘to. ome side of the coal seam’s face because of fainting ‘from hunger— |. The sidewalks of Harlem are lit-| @partment houses. The neighbors | 5 Council of Worxingolass et S e aring p p r 0 a C e S fornia, and will pull out 2,000 more 

ae ’ f ; , ; . 
Shall Con- that, wotkers,.was not “violence” to the editors of the Scripps-Howard tered every day with the furniture yawn pis ; n strong sympathy with | men . lei . |Five hundred men of the Ocean 
2 and the .  ¢ “pittsburgh Press.” a wns wit a | BUFFALO, June 12.—The second general meeting of the Sectional | mine, No. 5 of Pittsburgh Coal Co, 
that such | But when the miners and their desperate wives and children rose of ga e si a di rae COLLECT TOD AY | United Front Scottsboro Defense Conference was held here last night | are al out on strike. Hearst’s Pitts- 
peti . ' up and struck against starvation, struck against the Pittsburgh Mining yoo “sth nant > ane # oe wes er, ARREST 15 BRONX | at the Michigan Ave. Y. A number of additional organizations were rep- (burgh Sun Telegraph has faked an 
ot of dis- 5, 2 ings of old masters is known to all—then, at last!—the Scripps~ sr oy Pago ph i Boi BRE AD STRIKERS | 7 ‘ | cheers of the mob greeting the ear- another Herrin.’ Kemenovich de- 
eforth, all | Howard “Pittsburgh Press” becomes alarmed at the prospect of “vi0- | bo ement room she rs thee monte Rae | CHATTANOOGA, June 12.—Word) lier rapid-fire death verdicts. nies this. ee 
ugly Com- lence.” Such damnable hypocrisy! — ma has just ben received from Scotts- Lance Shaw, 2 picket. at the War- 

On the very day (June 9) in which even an ordinary capitalist in arrears. She managed to scrape Funds for Paterson Wihile . the soathere: bee lynchers | 42» mine at West Newton was shot 
; 3 up $6 and gave it to the landlord. BRONX, N. Y.—Slugging women »|boro that the hearing will not be|are feeling materially strengthened 
the South- ttality,” tali . e accep ’ ut pro- ' O ses continued this Saturday. Only the y : suppo v em M. C. Lutz. Conside le piketi 
|: Pee Brately, brutality that is illegal even under the capitalist system | ..4eq to evict her.. She has, been|baker shops in the Bronx bread ‘s by Pickens and other leaders of the | 1" ee ee 
as, wouldn't ; of t. which makes workers’ lives and liberties the plaything the euveral mente: ‘The | ext ; ted 15 active wo-| NEW ‘YORK—All workers are filing of the additional affidavits and N._AGP. in attacking the def the is going on elsewhere. 
on collision of Soe gran aac ir yt ec han “Pittsburgh Press” pel out unem vig 7 ia * eae Monday men pickets. One housewife, who was: called on to take part in the house briefs to be submitted by the I. L. D. ILD. and its attorneys, together * . s 
| pleturing the thugs < “Coal Iron Police” as “harmless fellows” va... engaged in picketing one of the| to-house collections for the defense attorneys and the State prosecutor | with the L.S.N.R.. are determined to (Special to the Daily Worker) 
ye * hee! 2x sa pelnetegreaich cer: sansel eater coal operators as “kthdly | two brothers in the same house,| shops, was beaten though Is preg-| of the Scottsboro and Paterson cases | Will be made. fight the cases through to the U.8.| PPINGEPORT, Ohi 
map atl ear ana alae : off : . | unemployed for 5 months, are also | nant. All were lodged in jail.’ that are being held today (Saturday) | At the June 5 hearing, the ILD. Supreme Court, ifnecessary. year’ 10 
sles of fore- nt Passa rolbgp ted entece neta mtelirey ene Meiomg ea 9 to be evicted. A demonstration against police at-| and tomorrow by the New York Dis- attorneys presented an imposing ar- In this fight they willl make us of June 12.— Following 
npr ear 7. os sen Satne ceeaik. te? *éeuasiiae.”** "The WIL ae Last Thursday at 10 W. 116th St., | tempts to break the bread strike and | trict of the International Labor De~|ray of affidavits exposing the hid-|overy measure that can be resorted th r t f th Com- 
workers who Pittsburgh Press is “stable.” But “stable” in eink wan?’ te > | Mrs. ~Bimsdean, an . unebployed/ brutality against | working ‘class| fense. They should report at onejeous character of the frame-up to-in the law to defeat the frame-up. e arrest 0 e€ 
ty by bank i a ee tan cod , Poe: i teh: . wae worker, was evicted. housewives and women will be held | of the following stations at 9 a. m.: jagainst there boys. These affidavits} However, the L.S.N.R. and the I. L. mittee of Rank and 
into thinke | i into ‘the face, of the Scripps-Howard editor! ’ fake “socialist” Norman Thomas and ‘who hire the “socialist”. clown | tag to py Sygate at peo whet he ut Waar eae . ee ae oe pip enn soosnen rg i File Org anizers while 
nae | oe ag oe palit 2 epi ige gsr emma snd OEY. o-. | EvCea Reet ko write “human interest” stories about gamblers and | mast, 1400 Boston Rd. 131 W. 28th |ducted, the setting of the octal" tr lane is Sones sammendieten tans | ene h peeuns ak the Hanne Coe 
those morte . eause of. . says U Z chorus girls! a : Co., Lafferty Mine No. 6, by Sheriff 
k A | 3 {mn and the mine owners “encourage” it to “organize,” then: But the coal miners of Western Pennsylvania are through with be~- ns - va he Rhee pen ae tele day: smnen: 10100 nipple Ree Oe Ee real depend~| nurt and 25 deputies of Belmont 
arenas B =—s “There will be no difficulty about conditions. In West ; : mosey © Ave, 200 &.| were in the town whose normal pop-jence for saving the bare is ii ios : th 
nd farms so fe | wages or est | trayers of the UMW.! And they ‘will scorn the “program” of the Scripps- | sist St., 64 W. 2and St., 569 Prospect | ulation is only 2000, the character |bullding up bigger and bigger | the Senhy, evee 3000 eee aE 
vithout rent. organization. has just been accomplished. at wage scales lower | Howard “Pittsburgh Press” and its fake “socslty friends, a “progtam” | Ave, 785 Forest Ave. Queens; 61|of the girls on whose unsupported |mass movement of the Negro people np a rear ehe aataar nae 
on and they | i, ‘than any reputable Pittsburgh operator is paying.” | of wage cuts to fatten the fortunes of Andy Mellon and his kind! Graham Ave. Brooklyn; 524 Ver-|and coerced testimony the boys were | with the working class to save them ty Seat, to hold 4 protest meeting a¥ 
nit for tele ne ene m eeeneid,penexat to. poms trom the “bere! “Sostppe soe The coal miners of Western Permsylvania are striking and marching | mont St. Brooklyn; 1373 43rd St, | convicted, and the fact that the four | Especially must block and Sree. | Se Semuts. bouse lat niet: a! Sd 
attractive to va papers! Please, Messrs. Operators, encourage the United Mine Work- | against starvation, and they do not mean to accept starvation under | Brooklyn; 135 15th St. Brooklyn; farcicial “trials” were rushed through,| hood committees be organzed in all WR nnn ssc en peeigee cee 38s aee 
nd collective ers to organize the miners so you can cut wages as low as the West | any other name such as “peace” and “organization!” They are lined up | 118 Bristol St., Brooklyn; 140 Nep-|in 72 hours to the tune of a brass | cities of town and the work of visit to \Themapeon, the: fret: spon es 

p s Virginia operators! ‘ This is the “program” of. those “liberals” and “friends | with the National Miner@ Union and are ready to die fighting rather | tune Ave., Coney Island; 252 War-/ band while th -| said a few words when 2 tear gas 

to Alébame 1 ote wiking -rman.’? tbe  SortonseBonvand newspepers, whe. support: st nan starve while workir ‘gid, to these heroic miners burton Ave. Yonkers. ) 3 f th 5 og aang |G Oe eee 
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Siow bina OF 

ATHENS JUGGLED 
| WITH DEPOSITS = 
Greek Capitalists Made 


Big Profits Leaving 
3 Deposits Exposed 


_ NEW YORK, June 12—Today’s c pecialiy addressed to the needle | phe program includes a hone the 
developments in the trial of the edi- | 


tors of Empros, Solon and Phillips, 
who were arrested by the officials 
of the Bank of Athens for the al- 
jeged printing of a false statement | 
about the bank, turned the tables on 
the bank and actually had the bank 
on trial. Through the questions and 
answers of the defense attorney, 


Jacques Buitenkant, it was absolutely 
established that 97 per cent of the 
Stock of the Bank of Athens is held 
by the main office in Greece. that 
only two members of the directors 
of the bank are New Yorkers, the | 
rest are representatives of the Greek | 
government, having headquarters in 
Athens. 

The trial will be continued at 1 
o'clock Monday at Traffic Court, 301 
Mott St. 


The arrest -and trial of the Com- 
munist Party editors of Empros is 
an attempt to deceive’ the workers 
into believing the nonsense that the 
Communists are responsible for the 
crisis and the increasing bank 
crashes. Workers should rally to the 
defense of the Empros editors and 
send funds to the International La- 
bor Defense to fight the lies. swind- 
ling and jailing of workers and their 
leaders. 


Workers Correspondence ts the 


backbone of the revolutionzry press. 
Build your press by writing for it 
about your day to day struggles. 


J. Boruchowitz Speaks eas | Open Jere Ratificdalon Meet 


‘Sunday: on the Sovitt 
‘Union: Just Returned 


YORK.—J. roruchowitz, 
member of the Friends of the Soviet 


Union May first delegation to the 
\Soviet Union will speak at Hunts 
Point alee Southern Blvd 

(163rd St., Sunday July 14, 1:30 P. M. 


Boruchowitz’s report on the con- 
diticns in the Soviet Union will be | 


trades workers. 


PICK DELEGATES 


TO SPARTAKIAD, 


NEW YORK.—wWhile the Sparta- | pron ts them the Hodcarriers Local 
o ‘of 1,000 Negro members, the Painters 


kied deletation to Berlin will 


chosen this week, the Labor Sports | ‘and Pot 
tas well as TUUL groups and the 


‘Unicon has prepared an elaborate 
fanypa of athletic exhibitions as 
| well as cultural numbers for its 
|send-off of the athletic delegation. 
The night of June 13°has been set 
aside as a special Spartakiad Night 
| which will take place at the Finnish 
Workers Hall, 15 West 126 Street. 

| On this night the chosen athletes 
| from all over the U. S. will come to- 
‘gether and be well wished by the 
hundreds of workers and athletes 
‘that will be present to see their re- 
| presentatives off. 

Besides the delegation the pro- 
gram includes Wm. Z. Foster as the | 
| principal speaker of the evening. The 
Pioneer Dancers will be seen in new 
revolutionary dances, the Workers 
Laboratory Theatre has already pre- 
pared a one act skit for the occa- 
sion and Ryan Walker will draw 
some snappy cartoons. 

The athletic program includes a | 
three round boxing exhibition by 
some of the best in the L.S.U., the | 
Kaytee tumblers, High and Parallel 
Bars experts and other numbers of 


| note. 


| 


Mt 


7 Days 
MOSCOW — 
LENINGRAD— 


and return S. 8S. Ticket 


oe 


—_ 


——a 


VISIT THE 


SOVIET 
UNION 


TOURS AS LOW AS— 


"250 


$260-$270 
—SAILINGS——— 
SUN Fis artis, MAURETANIA 
TUNE BO nin nccassecsee REMEN 
8 EOS ALBERT BALLIN 
GUmn Se 6sueades BR 
JUL¥.28 ..... S: S$; AQUITANIA 


THE, TOUR INCLUDES STOP-OVERS IN HAMBURG OR 
BERLIN OR LONDON AND HELSINGFORS AND 
THE SOVIET VISA~—VALID FOR 30 DAYS—PERMITTING 
VISITS TO ANY PART OF THE SOVIET UNION AT THE 


TERMINATION 


OF THE TOUR 


—INQUIRE—— 


WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone ALgonquin 4-6656, 8797 


and | tion takes place tonight at Laurel 
Gardens, 457 Springfield Ave.., 


'néss session cf the Ratification Con- 
‘vention will take place at the same 


| 
| 
| oer 
| 
| 
| 


Auspices: Units: 3 and 7, 


Daily Worker Concert and Festival 


- S§ATURDAY, JUNE 13, at 7.30 P. M. 
at 136 15th STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


Admission 25c. — All Proceeds to the Daily Worker. 


Sect. 7, Communist Party. 


FAREWELL AFFAIR - 


A rousing send off for the Carpenter Group leaving for Soviet 
Union, June 17, at the Workers Center (large Auditorium) on 


Sunday, June 14, at 6 p.m. ° 


Good eats, music and dancing. 


Admission 50c 


STOCK UP FOR WEEKS TO COME 


{5% 


THURSDAY 18 
FRIDAY JUNE 19 
SATURDAY 20 


and Help Save the “Daily” 


of the total income on 
these three days goes 
to the $35,000 fund to 
Save the DailyWorker 


Buy in Cooperative Stores 


SAVE THE DAILY WORKER AND SAVE MONEY 


} 


CONCOOPS FOOD STORE 
and RESTAURANT 
| 3 2700 BRONX PARK EAST 


With Concert, Saturday Eve’g 


NEWARK, N. J..—The mass meéet- 
ing and concert cf the New Jersey 
State Ratification Election Conven- 


Ne- 
‘'wark. John J: Bailam, candidate 
'for governor ca the agi 1 tick- 
}et, and Wm. Paftcrson are speck: 


Workers Laboratory Theatre per- 
| formance and the Freheit Chorus. 


On Sunday morning, the first busi- 


hell at 10 A. M. Delegates creden- 
tial are coming in from all parts of 
the state, many from AF of L ynions, 


ters Union of Perth Amboy, 


National Textile Workers Union. 
Delegates are coming also from the 

fraterna organizations of New Jersey 

from the German Sick Benefit So- 


a ae of <00 members in Newark, 
from another Krankenkasse organi- 


zation cf 600 in the same city, from 
New 


the Ruecsian Society of Elizabeth 
with a membership of 200 and from 
the various International Workers 
Order Branches of New Jersey. 

The convention cn Sunday will 
ratify the Communist Party candi- 
dates for governor, for the general 
assembly, the Board cf Preeholders, 
from seven counties, one candidate 
for the state Senate, one councilman 
for Elizabeth, one mayor for Linden. 
The party platform for New Jersey 
will be adopted, and the workers 
mobilized for a campaign to reach 
every corner of the state for a fight 
acainst the capitalist parties and to 
win the workers to vote‘ COMMUN- 
Ist on November 3. 


The history of all hitherto ex- 
isting society is the history of class 
struggle-—MARX. 


(AMUSEMENTS | 


AMKINO P 


CENTRAL THe; 473|MATS. 


SEE SOVIET RUSSIA SMASHING ITS WAY TO deny comers 
SUCCESS 


The 5 -YEAR PLAN 


*“RUSSIA‘’S REMAKING—A Talking Film (In English) 
“If you want te see a vivid Tilm-talkie exhibition of what is going = 
in the Soviet Union, see the Five-Year Plan.” 


RESENTS 


— DAILY WORKE 
Deny ae ab 45 ||EVES. at 8:45 


50c *50c to $1.50 


Incl. Sunday 


;CAMEON OW 


2° ad STREET & BWAY 
rauhithe MYSTERIES of AFRICA 


NOMADIE 


{interesting Camera Tour of Norway, || 


Sweden, Denmark and Germany 


GILTERT eed SULLIVAN Stet 
Venetian Opera “CGONDOLIERS” 


earn ee Eva, 50c to $2. Wed. 
, v 
“Thrift” Prices .5%,. see te $i. Sat. 


Mats. 50a to $1.50 
Prices: 50c to $1.50 
eer anes THEA. W. 44th Street 
PEN. 7963. venings 8:30 


“PATIENCE” Xow 


SEATS 


2 mba 
Bez. Monday 


6th Are. 


HIPPODROME :°...':: 


BIGGESI SHOW IN NEW YORK 
LEW 


AYRES IN 


acts 
RKO 


| ‘Up for Murder’ 


with Genevieve Tobin 


Use your Red Shock Troop List 
every day unm your job. The worker 
next to you wil) help save the Daily 
Worker. 


PICNIC 


celebrating International Solidarity Day. 
and First Showing of CLASS-WARFARE MOVIE 


z 


“FROM THE VOLGA TO GASTONIA” 
" (produced in Soviet Union) 


Sunday, June 21st—Pleasant Bay Park 


Proceeds: 


AUSPICES: 
Children’s Camp and Miners Relief. 


We I, RB. 


—WATCH FOR FUTURE ADS 


GET THE FULL BENEFIT OF YOUR 


SUNDAY at the SEASHORE 
BY EATING PROPERLY BEFORE YOU GO 


YOUR WIFE NEED NOT SPOIL HER 
SUNDAY BY COOKING A BIG DINNER 
THRIFTY, THO SHE MAY BE, 
SHE CAN NOT COMPETE WITH OUR 


FIFTY CENTSUNDAY DINNER 


FISH—Flilet of Sole, 


Potatoes 
or 
or 


SOUPS—Green Slit Pea or Vegetable Broth thee 
ENTREE—Yankee Pot Roast, 


‘Celd Roast Fresh Ham, 
Fresh Vegetable Plate 
DESSERT—Fresh ‘Rhubarb Pie or 
Céffee, Iced Tea, or Milk 


Tartar Sauce 
Fresh String Beans, 


|\Potate Salad 


Ice Cream 


113 EAST 14TH STREET 


SERVED FROM 11:00 A. M. 


Crusader Restaurant 
—~§ELF-SERVICE— 


to 11:00 P. M.—JUNE 14th 


(West of Irving Place) 


esi June 13 


2 O'CLOCK P. M. 


9th YEARLY 


MORNING - 


EXCURSION 


FREIHEIT 


ON THE LARGE BOAT 


“City of Kingbury”’ 


FROM PIER “A” BATTERY 


to KINCSBURY BEACH 


Program: REVOLUTIONARY SONGS — DANCING 


TICKETS at the Pier $1.50; in Advance $1,25.—Tickets sold. at the 
Morning Freiheit Office, 35. East 12th Street, 6th Floor. 


from the Move! by Chis. G Morris 


JOHN SOLES — 


Gene Sheldon 


NEWARK, N. J. 


JULIET STUART POYNTZ 


Just Returned front Soviet Russia 
WILL SPEAK ON 


“THE WORKERS WORLD” 


My Experience in the Soviet Union }.- 


WED., JUNE 17th, 8 A. M. 
at I. W. 0. CENTER 


5 Belmont Ave., Newark, N.J. 
Auspices Friends of the Soviet Union 
TICKETS 25 CENTS. 


GIVE YOUR ANSWER TO HOO- 
VER’S PROGRAM OF HUNGER, 
WAGE CUTS AND PERSECUTION! 


A HIGH-CLASS CHOW 
MEIN RESTAURANT 
Special 35c Lunch; 11 a.m—3 p.m. | 
50c Dinner from 4 to 9 p. m. 


A LA CARTE AT ALL HouRs 
OPEN. TILA 2 A. M. 


75 SECOND. AVE. 


(Between 4th and Sth Streets) 


Fwedoesl Whelaseala iebeg 
Made 


pease eee 


TRUFOOD 
Vegetarian Restaurants 


153 West 44th Street 
110 West 40th Street 
(East of Broadway) 


\ ‘True Food Is the Key to Health 


Ride With the Young De- 
fenders to Mohegan Colony 


MEET AT 1400 BOSTON ROAD 


SUNDAY, June 14, 8:30 p.m: 


HEAR DR. LIBER. 


“~ 


— 


er ee - ee es we: 


GO ON YOUR VACATION TO ONE OF ‘OUR 


Proletarian Camps 


Infetmation for all four camps can be obtained at 32 Union Square. 
Room No. 505. — Telephone STuyvesant 9-6332. 


we 


CAMP WOCOLONA. 
MONROE, N. Y.—On beautiful Lake Walton—Swimming—Boating, etc. 
Revolutionary Entertainment. 
A return ticket to Camp Wocolona is only $2.60 
Take the Erie Railroad. 


Prepare for the outing to Camp 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


Branches of the L W. O. 

The 20th of June (week-end) -~ 

All registrations must be in the office a week in advance—Children 
. 7 years of age and over will be accepted. 


Kinderland of all schools and 


“7 $2.50 per Day 


CAMP NITGEDAIGET, BEACON, N. Y. 


Boats leave for the camp every day from 42nd Street Ferry 
Good entertainment.—DANCES at the Camp 


CAMP UNITY, WINGDALE, N. Y. 
Autos leave every day 11 a. m., Fridays at 10 a. m. and 6:30 p. m. 
and Saturday, 9 a. m., and 4 p.m. for the camp. _ 

These cars brings you directly t o the camp. 


For information gbout 
any of these four camps 


Call Stuyvesant 9-6332 


ee em eee ae we ee 


‘NOVY MIR? Club and Unit 5, Sec. 3, C.P.A. 


CONCERT AND DANCE 


SATURDAY, JUNE 13, at 8 P. M. 


IN THE AUDITORIUM OF THE 
_ Workers Co-operative Colony 


‘ 2700 BROS, PARK EAST 


For the Benefit of the “Daily Worker” and “Novy Mir.” Tickets 35c. 


ne ee 


LIVE IN A— 


WORKERS COOPERATIVE COLONY 


_ 2800 BRONX 


We have a limited number of 3 and 4 room apartments 
NO INVESTMENT NECESSARY — OPPOSITE BRONX PARK 


Comradely atmosphere—In this Cooperative Colony you will find a 
library, athletic director, workroom for children, workers’ clubs 
and various cultural activities 
Tel. Estabrook 8-1400; Olinville 2-6972 


Take Lexington Avenue train to White Plains Road and 
Get off Allerton Avenue 


PARK EAST | 


Office open from: 9 a. m. to 8 Pe 
Saturday 10 a. m. 


m. every day; 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
te 5 p. m. Sunday 


Shown at BRONX COOP. 
Showings from 
Tickets in advance—25c 


“HARBOR DRPT”: 


German Film Showing Workers Life 
May First In the Soviet Union 


GET THEM AT COOP AUDITORIUM 
Proceeds to the Daily Worker Campaign. 


2700 BRONX PARK EAST 
I—9 and 9—Il11 
At the door—35c 


a eae | 


Hotel Hermitage: Tth Ave, & 44nd 
Buses leave for Lakewoo 


Call Main Office for Information | 
1855 Do , Brooklyn.—Tel.: D 


* 09 rectus — i Lag 


co 


amma ONLY DIRECT LINE FROM BROOKLYN 


CA Pit OL COAC H 


MONARCH or THE 


Monticello $2.00 Ellenville . $2.50 $2.75 
Falisburg 2.25 LochSheldrake 2.50 
Mountaindale 72.25 Luson 2.50 
oo@ridge 12.25 Kerhonkson 2.50 
Brownsville—Douglas St. & Pitkin Av h Ave. Ext. 
%130—10 A. M. 2:30-5:15 P. M,. . . M 
Williamsburg FPiaza Cafeteria St., mear 
219 Havemeyer St., near B’way ae ee ae 
8:45—11:900 A. M. 2:45 P. M. 6:00 #, M. 
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INE§ 


Lm 6:00 Pr. M. 


eye . 
aa Jin tig a stem pat aed 


* 
° a maw Fr pment Sarpy ee wi 


BUS 
b m4 Bist (Bet. 6 > ~ 7 Ave) 
: Chickering /4- 


PUTTADELPHIA 


HOURLY EXPRESS SERVICE 


$2.00 One Way 
“$3.75 Round Trip 


E PIN ln aa how Mi 
, “4 i : ntti me, 


GOOD SER tise vep gee 


10% of Net Proceeds to Dally Worke, 


serpentine in ae gr 


Chicago ... $19.75 
Los Angeles ...... 55.50 


Pittsburgh ....... 9.50 
Washington ....:.. 5.50 
Baltimore ........ 4.50 


Cleveland ......... 12.50 
Boston .......... 4.00 
Detroit ........... 15.50 
St. Louis -........ 22.50 


Lowest Rates Everywhere 
Return Trips at Greatly 
uced Rates 


= 


“MAINE TO CALIFORNIA” 


oh 
2% REDUCTION TO 
AND UNION WORKERS 


— 


Have Your Eyes Examined 
and Glasses Fitted by 


WORKERS MUTUAL 
OPTICAL CO. 


ander personal supervision of 
DR, M..HARRISON 


as SECOND AVENUB 


TO THE INHABITANTS OF THE 
ALLERTON SECTION 


Buy Your Bakeries 


In the well-known bakery which 
is now settled with the Food 
Workers Industrial Union. You 
will get the best cakes, rolls and 
all kinds of breads. Fresh every 
hour, straight from the oven. 


deal 


BUSINESS SCHOOL ’ 
DAY AND EVENING 
mmercial—Secretarial Courses | 
Individual Instruction 
Open the enti?e year 
14th St, at 2nd Ave., N.¥.C. 
TOmpkins Square 6-6584 


Cc 


A NEIGHBORLY PLACE TO EAT 


Linel Cafeteria 
Pure Food—100 per cent Frigidaire 
Equipment—Lancheonette and 
830 BROADWAY 


Near 12th Street 


29 EAST 14TH STREET 
NEW YORE 


Tel. Algonquin 3356-8843 
We Carry a Fall Line of 


STATIONERY 


AT SPECIAL PRICES 
for Organizations 


| MELROSE 


G. & G. BAKERY 


691 Allerton Avenue 
|Bronx, New York 


{GOOD WHOLESOME FOOD 


euwemmenst 


Alu (.omrades Meet at 


BRONSTEIN’S 
Vegetarian Health 


Restaurant. 
558 Cleremont Parkway, Bropx 


We Invite Workers to the 


BLUE BIRD 
CAFETERIA 


Fair Prices 
A Comfortable Place to Eat 
827 BROADWAY 


Between 12th and 13th,Sts 


For A Home-Cocked. - Meal 
PATRONIZE 


HELLEN’S RESTAURANT 
116 University Place 


(CORNER 13TH STREET 
soe en ae 


|| RESTAURANT 


SLAYTON CAFETERIA 


Pure Food Cleanliness Courtesy 
106 Third Ave. 
Corner 13th St. 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


Phone: Lehigh 4-1812 


Cosmopolitan Hardware 
& Electrical Corporation 


2018 2nd AVENUE 
CORNER 104TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


— 


a. 
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SOLLIN’S 


216 EAST 14TH STREET 


6-Course Lunch 55 Cents 
Regular Dinner 65 Cents 


DAIRY yecmienst 


Comrad Bod Always Find it 
Pleasant . te Dine at Our Pinon 
1787 SOUTHERN BLVD. Bronx 


(near 174th St, ) 
TELEPHONE iNTERVA +0140 


Rational Vegetarian 


Restaurant 


199 SECOND AVENUE . 
Bet. 1th and 18th 6ts. 


Strictly Vegetarian Food 


HEALTH FOOD | 
Vegetarian Restaurant 


1600 MADISON AVENUE 
° Phone University 5645 


Phone Stuyvesant $814 . 
John’s Restaurant 


FRIEND’S 
The name of quality 8 Service 
Delicatessen and Restaurant 
Lunch 40 cents—Dinner 65 cents 


19 SECOND AVENUE 
Bet. 4th and Sth Sts. 


Sy6nan Jleve6nnua 


DR. A. BROWN 
Dentist 


801 EAST 14TH STREE1 
(Corner Second Avenue) 


N. Tel. Algonquian 7248 


Intern’! Workers Order. 


DENTAL DEPARTMENT 
1 UNION SQUARE 


8TH FLOOR 
AU Work Dine Under Personal Case 
of DR. J 


119 THIRD AaVENUD 4 
Near 14th St. Stuyvesant 6074 


All kinds uf ; 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Cutlery Our Specialty 


*| ONB OR TWO LARGE eae teen 


SOL-ART STUDIO 


101 E. 14th Street 
(Around Corner of Klein’s) 


Passport Photos || 


$1.50 PER DOZEN 
MADE IN 10 MINUTES 


OOMS—Sunny, airy. Bronx 
Park FEinst, Apt, V-43, Trachtenberg, 
OLineiile 2-10489. 


FURNISHHD ROOM—plensant and 


The DAILY WORKER 

Advertise Your Union Meetings 

Here. For Information Write to — 
Advertising Department | 


comfortable. Near Brighton Beach. 
shead 3-4635 


+ 
and Saturday 


$15 month. Morris, Sheep 


St. Address D. P 


8637. | 
BOARD WANTED — Comrade in 
Daily Worker wants board only, with 
private family, iant be neat 


— 


7 
50 East 13th St. New York City trom ‘She 
“miles or 


QUIET FURNISHED ROOM—Sublet - town.” 
cheap, East 19th St. Phone During |— down for 
Day, Shaw mF Denes ANTONE: Ea 
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| Mansfield Charity Cuts Relief; City Plans to 
~ Cut oe School Teachers’ Pay 


me) 


sani Worker, 


Mansfield, Ohio. 


in Mansfield are trying to make the work- 


ers fetes that employment is gaining ground. They prove 


ag 


_ 
aK; 


thine slashing wages, laying off more workers and to add to 
misery they shut down charity. However, the 

s in Mansfield are determined for better organization. | on 
prove this by the victories in the recent strikes, like 
Steel strike, where the workers organized them- 


fo cart the leadership of the T. U. U. L. and exposed the 


MAJESTIC RADIO 
WORKERS DRIVEN 


eu 


_ AT LONG HOURS 


wee wi e 


“Cominon ‘Sight to See 
~ Men Putting in 16 
and 17 Hour Day” 


«ten Fe) 


canano Til.—It is quite a num- 
ber of years that I have made my 
gas an industrial worker, and 
at all types of jobs. ex- 
exploitation of all kinds, 
But the ‘Radio Co. went far 
beyond. ail that I have ever experi- 
enced. © 


We often cite the exxploitation of 
We almost 


> 


» 


E 


Heh 


4 


i 


produces more, the company does not 
pay more fhan 60 cents per hour. 
> 16-17 Hours’ Work. 


Rae 
te 


Tay 
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Be 
Z 
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and only then can we force the em- | 
ployers to give us a decent wage. 
—A Laid Off Worker. 


can ~~ 


Wash. Lumber Mill 


2 &e 


Threatens Closing 


U inoploynant” Grows 
“im “North West 


ae Worker Correspondent) 
Wash.—With Hoover, 


unemployed is growing noticably 
Ww >-Qmly one saw-mill and a few 

amall factories are running; tne pulp 
Sis aelieaask om: thé staceer rian 


__ miles from the Harbor, said “We need 
a} yu and. the T.U.U.L. down in that 


- ging camps of this company willl also 
*=--.> There is a pulp mill there but 
runs.-so little that it is about as 
a 2 tae aad so far as work ‘is 
cornec 


o” 
- 


li al 


A. F. of L. fakers. They were thus 
able to receive their demands. Then, 
following the Empire Steel strike, an- 
other strike in the Martin Stee] was 
won by the workers. A whole shop 
of 75 workers went out on strike after 
a 10 per cent wage-cut was effected. 
They went on strike Thursday, May 
21, and they won théir demands the 
next day. This strike ended so vic- 
toriously for the workers that the 
local capitalist papers were afraid to 
publish this victory for fear that it 
would be spread to the other fac- 
tories who-also received wage-cuts. 

Now the Mansfield Public Schools 
are squawking over the hard times. 
They complain that they are run- 
ning short of money and that they 
will be either forced to cut the school 
term or the poe wages. 

Child Labor. 

Then there is child Jabor here in 
| Mansfield. Small school children try 
to sell the capitalist dope for_a few 
more pennies a day. These children 
stay on the corners for sometimes ten 
hours, and one can see many of them 
falling asleep on their job, picked up 
by a policeman and brought home, 
tired and hungry. 

Business is so “good” here that 
when the local contractor asked for 


Organizing 

In Mansfield we have organized an 
Unemployed Council and at every 
meeting we gain many new members. 
A unit of the Y. C. L. was organized 
and they sent 15 delegates to 
the N..Y. D. Mansfield is a good 
field for organizational work. This 
hhas been due in. many respects to 
the last hunger march. This hunger 
march has awakened most of the 
workers. ’ 

Yet with the prevailing miseries in 
Mansfield the capitalists still bark 
that prosperity is around the corner. 

Yours for the revolution. —J.W. 


HARD HIT, CALIF. 
FARMERS PLOUGH 
UP VEGETABLES 


Children Made toWork 
In Orchards With 
- Parents 


Sacramento, Cal. 
Comrade Editor: 3 

Conditions in the argicultural 
region here are becoming worse from 
day to day. The cherry growers tan 
find no market for their products, 
because the workers have no money 
to buy with. ; 

Food Destroyed. 

Just out of Sacramento the other 
day I noticed a Japanese farmer 
ploughing up a field or turnips while 
there are thousands of workers in 
the United States starving. Between 
Sacramento and Davis they have 
ploughed up lettuce, for which ‘there 
‘was no market. Last fall and -winter 
tons -upon tons of onions were 
dumped into the Jouquin River. 

The way things look the farmers 
will be in the bread lines this com- 
ing winter. 


Child Labor. 


I had a talk with a worker’s wife 
and she told me that her husband 
was looking for apricot picking for 
the last two weeks and when he 
thought that he had a master he was 
told that he would have to bring his 
whole family. In order for a man 
to make a living picking fruit his 
wife and children must also work. 
Instead of inducing the children to 
go to school and get an education the 
bosses want them to work in the 


.| orchards and fields from morning 


until night. 


Workers Have No Fuel 
Texas Bosses Burn It 


—J. 8. 


lat Overflow Outlets 


(By a Worker Correspondent.) 


midst of this petroleum field. where 
there is ple of natural gas to serve 
all the peop in the town, many 
workers’ families must do without 
this fuel because they haven't the 
money to pay for it. 

Detroy Gas. 

Instead of letting the workers have 
gas, overflow outlets are burned up; 
a big flame is kept going night and 
day just outside of the city. © 

Crops are good here—a fine yield 
of oats, especially. But/ farmers face 
ruin. with the prospect of 15-cent 
oats and 30-cent wheat. 


GIVE YOUR ANSWER TO HOO- 
\VER'S PROGRAM OP HUNGER. 
WAGE CUTS AND PERSECUTION’ 


10U g IN “TWO 
WAGE CUTS STRIKES 


Council Gains in Member 
L Tait Sends 15 Delegates to Youth 


one laborer 500 workers came the 
‘| mext morning for the job. 


BRECKENRIDGE, Texas—In the 


yr 


set mana 


Farmer 


Dear Editor: 

As I have been reading the lies in 
the capitalist papers about the Soviet 
convict labor, I have got to 
a few facts about, my experi- 
in the United States. 

I was to ride a freight 
Southern states in 


every train that comes through in 


the wages of other workers down. | 
‘They put us in jail and kept us 
starvation rations for two weeks 
betes we were tried. For breakfast 


‘they gave us two biscuits. a spoonful 


of grits and maybe a little syrup. 
For supper about the same portion 
of either beans or spinach and a 


small piece of bread. I was lucky to |: 


have a few dollars to buy something 
to eat from the outside. 
' Landowners Lease Prisoners. 

When wé had our trial they fined 
us $10 and costs, which amounted 
to $33 or forty-eight days hard labor. 
They leased us out to rich landown- 
ers after two days in jail. 

I was handcuffed by the sheriff in 
company with a Negro who had been 
in the same convict camp before. He 
was framed this time for carrying a 
gun which he found in a trash pile. 
It was unloaded, rusty and half of 
it was gone. We were put in a Ford 
car by the county sheriff and_ his 
father and started for the camp: 

The Sheriff's Slaves. 

We stopped at the sherfff’s farm 
for lunch. We were given a small 
piece of bread and a glass of butter- 
milk. He ran a grocery store there 
and had a Negro family to do his 
farm work. His father lived in a big, 
fine white house, but the Negro fam- 
ily lived in a shanty more like a 
cow-shed. The sheriff kept him in 
debt for groceries and what clothes 
they wore were those the sheriff had 
worn out. They were not allowed to 
leave while they were in debt to the 
farm owner. 

After dinner (so-called) we started 
out again and soon saw another Negro 
breaking ground. The sheriff called 
him over. The Negro acted very 
badly scared. He was also in debt. 
The sheriff. threatened to put him 
where we were going if he didn’t pay 
up, though this was impossible. 

We went on our way until we 
reached the farm, where we were put 
in stripes. Here I met an Italian 
prisoner who said a deputy had 
slipped a gun in his pocket and 
caused him to get three months. 

Convicts In Lumber Camps. 

At 6:30 the convicts started march- 
ing in from work. For supper he 
had unseasoned beans and hard 
cornbread, baked early that morning. 
We had a change to spinach’ every 
other day. We went to bed at 9 
p. m., but every half hour a guard 
would ring a big church bell and 
strike a triangle at the heads of 
our beds to keep us from sleeping. I 
got very little sleep for the first 
three days. This was to keep us 
from being in a settled mental state 
in the daytime so we would give 
thought to how bad we were treated. 

The next morning at ten minutes 
to four we were awakened. We had 
20 minutes to get into our stripes and 
shoes and get our breakfast of two 
small pieces of bacon, two spoons of 
syrup and six hard biscuits baked 
the day before. What we didn’t have 
time to eat we put in buckets for our 
lunch and at ten after four we were 
on our way to work. Our work was 
repairing and lengthening a tram- 
way to the lumber camps. 

On one occasion in the lumber 
camps an Italian strained his back 
lifting a rail. He was flat on his 
back in bed for three days. The first 
morning he was able to go to break- 
fast the warden asked why he wasn’t 
working. The guard said that he 
strained his back. The warden said 
to put him in the hot box: To avoid 
this the prisoner went to work the 
ext day. 

Hot Box. 

The hot box was a place where the 
men weré put for punishment. It 
was a box in the corner of the room 
extending from the floor to the ceil- 
ing with only enough room for a 
man to stand in it straight. Many 
prisoners were put into it. One Ne- 
gro was put in because he was sick 
and not able to work. He was‘forced 
to work and when he came back in 
he was put in the box without sup- 
per, kept there all night and sent 
to work the next day without break- 
fast. The second night he was fed 
and put back in the box. He was 
given breakfast and sént to work 
again next day. He wasn’t able to 
walk for his feet had burst open. 
They put him to crawling on his 
hands and knees, picking up sticks. 
and each night he was put into the 
box until he died. Other Negroes 
who served their sentences out were 
told that other charges were pending 
against them .and were kept long 
over their time and worker hard. 

One Southern white boy, about 20, 
got his foot smashed by the gang 
dropping a rail on it through having 
to hurry so much. He was put into 
his cell without the bones being set 
or getting other medical attention. 
His foot and leg were turning black 
and giving him a lot of trouble when 
I was released. My father sent me 
$20 to pay my fine. I was given $1.70 
to take me bacxs to the town I was 
sent from. 

Free. 

I was on my way back and had 
gone only a few miles when I was 
offered a job in another camp where 
most of the work was done by peni- 
tentiary labor. I was offered $1.80 a 
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Exposes Fe Forced Convict 
Labor in Alabama Lumber Camps 


A steel cage in a southern prison camp. Prisoners are crowded 


into such cages like wild beasts at the end of a day’s forced labor. 
Most of the prisoners are Negro workers framed up on the charge of 


vagrancy and sold into slavery by the southern bosses. 


day. out of which was taken $1 a day 


— 


& 


I was asked by the prisoners in the 


for board, which would leave me 80} first camp to go to the governor and 


cents for clothes and other things. 


tell how they were treated. I started 


I took the job, but after working only | to go but a building contractor told 


ten minutes the man I was working | me it was useless as they would not 
with got fired and I followed him off | let me in the capitol. 


the job. 


—A Farmer From Arkansas. 


“Fear Born in Slave Days Must Be Lost,” 


Says Negro Woman; Workers Must Unite 


(By a Negro woman who was saved 
from eviction by the Unemployed 
Council.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Negro, brought into coun- 
try without his consent by the white 
slave-owners, has inherited that fear 
and distrust of the white man even 
today, especially when he sees that 
the, lynching mob is composed of 
white people. What they must see’ 
now is that those who brought them 
here were white bosses, and these 
same bosses also brought the foreign- 
born workers into this country al- 
most in the same manner. They 
went to Europe and other continents 
and spread lies about the wealth of 
this country in times of strikes, up- 
risings on the part of the American 
workers against the long hours and 
miserable conditions imposed upon 
them in the mines, mills and factor- 
ies. 

The Negro worker must also learn 
that those in the lynching mobs are 
workers who suffer the same miser- 
able conditions but have been taught 
by the white and colored ruling class 


alike to hate the Negro for one pur- 
pose—the same reason for making the 
Ameridan born workers. colored and 
white, hate the foreign-born work- 
ers—so that the workers should be 
divided in all these different cate- 
gories and fight against each other, 
instead of uniting and fighting 
against the bosses, colored or white. 

The fear born in us from the sla- 
very times must be lost and we must 
not stand afraid to trust our own 
people (all workers) in regards to 
solving the Negro problem. The Ne- 
gro must realize today that the for- 
eign born and Negro both stand as 
Similar problems. So but that they 
must put forth all of their energy 
and support to help fight and con- 
quer that old race problem. 

And only recently has,it been seen 
that the Negro worker is breaking 
down that fear and is organizing, to- 
gether with_his fellow-workers of all 
races, because this is a Workers’ world 
and nothing but the workers can 
bring about real liberty. The Negro 
and white are organizing together to 
fight their.common enemy, the boss. 
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~ {UNEMPLOYED WORKEE 
TELLS OF MISERY AT 
LAS VEGAS DAM SITE 


"ye at 
J tiripoes 7 Pes * + hy % 
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em 


Workers Pouring in, Hoping for Job; Single 
Workers Sleep At City Dumps: 


Whooping Cough Epidemic Raging; Workers 
Showing Militancy; Ready for Organization 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


degree. 


Czarist Flag and “Old Glory” Side by Side 


(By a Worker Correspondent.) 

NEW BRITAIN, Conn —One hun- 
dred members of the Russian 
Brotherhood. who came to this city 
for a state convention, celebrated the 
25th anniversary of their organiza- 
tion by parading behind the Tsarist 
flag. When the Russian workers 
learned that the New Britain Rus- 
sian priest had ordered the Tsarist 
flag to be carried in the parade they 
did not take part in the parade. 
Thirteen cops on foot and on motor- 
cycles and as many dicks formed a 


: 


square in the parade, in the center 
of which was fhe Tsarist flag along- 
side of the American flag. 


If we can judge by the associates 
of the Star Spangled Banner in this 
parade then we can say that the 
Star Spangled Banner is getting 
very degenerate. The cops are bad 
enough, the dumb brutes, but the 
White Guards of the Tsar, together 
with the cops, made a splendid dem- 
onstration of degeneracy. 


—Factory Worker. 


Negro worker in southern prison 
camp 


FIND BAKER AND 
FAMILY STARVED 


Downtown Council Get 
Food For Them 


(By a Worker Correspondent) 
NEW YORK.—The Downtown Un- 


employed Council, through its can- |' 


vassing on its concentration block. 
found that Louis Felcher of 646 E. 
Sixth St, @nmemployed baker and a 
member of Local 1, has four children 
and has been ordered by the court to 
move out from his room and the 
family is starving. 

The Downtown Council brought 
foor fod the family and the council 
is organizing the tenants to stop the 
landlord from throwing the family 
out in the streets. The council also 
secured food for the family of Mrs. 
Ushercky of 84 Ave. B. 

The Downtown Council held ‘a 
meeting last night at University Pl. 
and 14th St. Policemen tried to 
break up the meeting several times 
when the speaker made appeals for 
Labor Unity, but did not succeed 
very well. Sixty copies of Labor 
Unity were sold. 


Detroit Auto Worker Gets 45c for 
Day’s Work i in the Biiggs E Li caala 


Detroit Mich. 
Dear Comrade Editor: 

Herewith I am sending a check for 
45c for a fellow worker, who has been 
working at the Briggs Manufacturing 
Co., Cernor Ave. plant (formerly 
Waterloo plant), that is building auto 
bodies for the “great philanthropist” 
Ford, the Hudson-Essex, and the 
Chrysler-Elymouth. This worker was 
hired as a production man on the 
basis of a piecework rate on body 
work. He was ordered to come to 
work in the morning and started at 
7 a.m., April 29. From 7 a.m. to 11:30 
a.m. he was working like hell, na- 
turally so because his job was a plece 
work job. At 11:30, they ran out of 
stock and told him to go home and 
come back the next day. He askea 
how much money he had made, and 
he was given the slip that he' had 
made exactly 45c. He got damn dis- 
gusted that he did not come back 
the next day. In other words he quit. 


He thought that if he has to starve, 


~ 


Worker in Murray 
Plant Earns $2.50 
A Week 


he is not going to starve working. 
This 45c for 4 hours work means: even 
more than actual starvation. 


$2.25 a Week! 


This is not only an individual case, 
but this has been shown by another 
worker’s experience at the Murray 
Body plant. This fellow worker at 
the Murray Body has worked the 
first day, 9 hours and made $1.25, on 
a piecework bonus basis, and was also 
told by the foreman to buy himself 
the necessary toois. The todls re- 
quired cost him $1.50. And when he 
came to work the next day, having 
the tools and everything ready to 
proceed to work, there were some 
Small wooden blocks about 1 1-2x 
2 1-2x8 inches that he could not get 


from the stockroom, and when’ he 
told the foreman that he needed the 
stock or else he couldn’t proceed to 
work. He was told to go home and 
come in the next day, and if he 
wanted to be sure of his job, he 
should bring some of the wooden 
blocks from home, and he would not 
have to wait until the company gets 
them, When tne week was over, all 
the earnings was $2.25. He nearly 
spent the whole am®unt on street 
car fare and besides that had to bor- 
ro wmoney to buy tools and his 
lunch, and supplies for his family at 
home and all necessary things to be 
@ounted in. 


Another worker in the Briggs Man- 
ufacturing plant was coming to work 
regularly every day, waited for four 
hours and was sent home. This kept 
on for a whole week. After the week 
was over his pay check was some- 


immediately struck by the two dis- 
tinct categories into which they fall. 
The first are the familiar, overalled 


Contrast. 
When watching the crowds one is 


and shabbily dressed figures of the 
unemployed. The next are the well- 
tailored. inclined to be stout gentle- 
men. The latter are the concession 
hunters. The government, as you 
know, is about to build a town here 
at the dam site (private contract, of 
course), and, rather than sell at a 
minimum to the workers. they will 
lease the shirt, grocery, etc. conces- 
sions to these concessioners, who will 
sell at a maximum. Another inter- 


PA. MINERS WILL 


esting phase of capitalism. 


I cannot help comparing condi- 
tions here with conditions as they 
would be in a similar project in the 
Soviet Union. First of all, the gov- 
ernment engineers would be on the 
job with the preliminary surveys. 
Then the more detailed projections 
would be laid out. The detailed 
plans would be drawn up. The press 
notices would come from the engi- 
neers on the job. The necessary 
workers put through the recognized 
channels. But here in Las Vegas we 
see confusion, starvation and despair, 
with the continual rush of workers to 
the dam site. Workers who spend 
their last few dollars to get there. I 
wish ‘that the capitalists at Wash- 
ington and in Wall Street could hear 
the radical talk that goes around in 
all the campfires here. ‘Their hair 
would turn gray overnight. These 
parasites will have to go to Mars 
pretty soon, because things are get- 
ting pretty hot, much too hot. 


—An Unemployed Worker. 


Ford Docks Half 
Hour Pay for 15 
Minute Lay Off 


Workers ~ Dare ' Not 
Even Go to Toilet 
Dear Editor:  —- 


In my department where I work 
last Tuesday we went home 15 min- 
utes before the quitting time and 
were docked 30 minutes. The weg A 
day I asked the foreman: “What is 
the big idea that they cut our time? 
He said: “You are damn lucky that 
you work and what the hell more do 
you want? If you complain too much 
you'll get kicked out.” 

Yes, comrades, as lohg as the work- 
ers are not organized the bosses can 
treat them any way that they please. 
The only way that the workers can 
defend themselves against the bosses 
is through organization. 


because if they are caught in the! 
toilet they get fired. The 
has in¥mted a new method how to. 
hunt the workers. Partitions and in- 


torn down so the servicemen can see 
workers without going in the ‘toil- 
ets. This is also a part of Ford 
Slavery and speed-up system. Just 
imagine, we, the poor workers, have 
to work eight hours steady without 
going to the toilet. This is the worst 
way to ruin the workers’ health. It 
is up to us workers to organize and 
learn how to fight against the bosses’ 
slavery system. —Ford Worker. 


Sioux City Workers 
.Form Worcorr Group 


Sioux City. Iowa. 
Dear Comrades: 


We have organized a correspon- 
dence group here composed of four 
comrades. Each member is to write 
articles on the conditions of the 
workers, their struggles, ete. and 
turn them over to me as chairman 
of the group. {> 

In this way we can always have 
something of interest to our local 
workers appearing in the Daily 
Worker. This will not only reflect 
our struggles here, but will help to 
increase the circulation of the Daily 
in Sioux City. —G. S. 


AMERICAN TINPLATE FIRES AND 
STAGGERS WORKERS 
(By a Worker Correspondent) 
ELWOOD, Ind.—The American 
Sheet and Tinplate Co. of this city, 
in an effort to increase their profits 
at the expense of the workers, laid 
off several workers in both the plant 
and in the office during the past 


where around $3.46, 


week. The working schedule has 


Not only this, the workers are even | 
terrorized from going to the toilet. | 


Las Vegas, Nevada. 


Conditions here in Las Vegas speak more eloquently than 
words of the confusion, calousness and cruelty of the present 
system as concerns the working man. 
statements in the press, the workers have been pouring in. 
The single workers are now sleeping behind billboards, in al- 
leys and near the city dump. Their lot is terrible to the nth 


Through ‘misleading 


At the present time due to the bad conditions and food, 
a whooping cough epidemic is raging. 
This epidemic has spread until now 
a considerable portion of the school 
children are affected. 


WALK MILES FOR 
ORGANIZATION 


Suf ferin ¢ Avpalling: 


Miners Solid For 
Strike 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Daily Worker: 

I heard so much about the rotter. 
conditions of the miners that I de- 
sired to find out things for myself. 

I went to Export, Herminie, Etna, 
etc., and suffering is terrible. All 
miners know that the coal compa- 
nies are robbing them. ‘The miners’ 
wives that I talked to said that this 
Strike is going to be a different 
Struggle than the previous strikes. 
They say this is going to be a fight 
against starvation. 

Chased Trooper- With Sickle 

In one home that I -went to I was 
told that during the last strike a 
miner chased a state trooper with a 
sickle. When asked’ What he was 
going to do with it, he said 
that he intended to cut the trooper’s 
head off with the sickle in case the 
trooper attacked him. 


All of the miners are talking about 
the National Miners Unton. They 
say this union is not “yellow: and will 
strike against starvation-to a finish. 

The miners’ wives say they are glad 
school is over. They had to dress 
and fed the children then; now tue 
children play and sometimes they 
forget about food. 

It seems that the miners are ex- 
perts in finding out who the stool 
pigeons are whO ate working for the 
bosses trying to keep the minérs from 
joining the National Miners Union. 
For organization these miners would 
walfmmiles and give their last cent. 

Every night they get together and 
discuss what is going to happen 
next. These workers. are ready for 
a strike a hundred per cent. I am 
from a steel town where the steel 
workers are sure suffering, but the 
miners are in the lead when it comes 
to suffering and stravation. 


—A Steel Worker. 


Fire Old Shopman 
Unable to Keep Pace 
of Speed-up Bosses 


roe Worker Sees 
Need to Fight 
Against This 
(By a Worker Correspondent.) 


CHICAGO. Ill.—The iatest outrage 
| at the Northwestern Railway shops 


Ford Co. | was sending Oliver Weiland to the 
| company’s doctor as the first step in 


| firing him. After years of good and 
penetrable glasses of some toilets are | 


faithful service, old Oliver happened 
to cause a delay on the wheeling of 


.an engine, because he had erred in 


fitting up the brasses for the trailer 
truck. This was the signal for Wal- 
terson to send him to the doctor and 
get rid of him. I am’ wondering if 
William Mini (assistant foreman) is 
going to get a free ticket to the 
psychopathic hospital for a brain 
test. He merits it from his ability 
to allign a new boiler. You know 
what I mean. His mistake was a 
costly one, but look who he is. 

Now, fellow workers, this is what is 
in store for every working man under 
the capitalist system. So, therefore, 
slow up. Don’t make old men out 
of yourselves before your time. These 
bosses think that as they grow older 
they are better fitted for their posi- 
tions, because of their experiences, 
but a working man under the tutor- 


age of these parasites cannot de- 
velop their brains (according to 
them). But maybe they are right. 


When one considers the nit wits that 
make up the boss class. 

By tne way. have you noticed ho» 
Logan is slowing up, better be care- 
ful, George. that they do not send 
you to the doctor, for they are liable 
to find out your machinery is not 
functioning properly. 

I would like to see the workers run 
the Northwestern shops, as they do in 
Russia, where the workers elect their 
own leaders, and, when they don’t 
measure up to the workers’ ideas, 
they oust them. I ask you, how many 
Northwestern foremen could pass the 
test? Don't try to figre this out, #s 
your are liable to get gray hairs and 
gray hairs mean unemployment. 


been reduced to three days a week. | 


Northwestern Railway Shopmaa, 
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By VERN MITH. 


We went. into Hofning, Pa., where | 


, the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Co. has | 


its Mine No. 4. One side of a dingy | 
gully is the. mine, and the house} 
of a boss. ..The miners’ {dwellings, 
company houses, extend up the side 
hill across from the mine. They are | 
square, unpainted, rough board, and | 
ramshackle. The. streets between 
them slant lengthwise and are full 


of holes. A curious odor from lack of | 
proper sewage hangs over the| 
‘patch.” 


At the first street corner is the 
house of a Negro miner, his wife and 
child. It is just like the others; and 
Negro and white miners and their 
families, poor and hungry, lean 
against the sides. and look down at 
the company’s fat mules on the mine 
side. 

“You're from.the National Miners 
Union? Yes, then come right in.” 
The first room contained a rickety 
bed, with clean but ragged bedding. 
It stood on.a worn board floor, un- 


painted, .like: everything on the 
miners’ side.cf.-the ravine. There 
was a chair. a.kitchen chair. There 


was a brave aitempt at beauty, some 
pictures from the photo gravure sec- 
tions of a. Sunday paper, pasted on 
she wall. There was an ironing board 
leaning against the. wall. There was 
nothing else. 

The second room was the kitchen. 
4n ancient sto#e; a wash tub on a 
ow box, 2_table, a cupboard. In 
the cupboard were a couple of dozen 
chipped dishes, They were very 
clean. In fact, the whole inside of 
the cupboard was clean—unhealthily 


| something to eat at night, if the re- 


| hood was lucky. 


| old that wher you lifted one end, 
whole hatfulls of stuffing came out 


so. There was. mot one crumb of 
‘ood, not enough.to feed a cockroach. 


No, the family had had nothing 
to eat that day. ‘They hoped to get 


lief committee sent out to gather 
food in the surrounding neighbor- 


That was all there was in that 
room. Up a narrow dark staircase, 
were two rooms. One had an old 
army cot in it with a bed tick so 


of holes that tore with each move- 
ment. A pile of rags lay on it. “My 
boy sleeps here,” said the man, point- 
ing to an eight-year-old boy. There 
was a rope cornerwise across the 
room, with worn overalls and shirt 
hanging on it. There was nothing 
else in the room. 

The last room had a bed, bigger 
but just as frail. and here there 
was one chair. Here too there was 
a rope, on which hung an apron, 
and some miners ‘clothes. A miners’ 
cap hung on a nail. There was noth- 
ing else. 

All the rooms were dark. All were 
small, about 12 by 14. 

That's the way they live in Horn- 
ing. The company furnished the 
house, but the man ‘himself had to 
buy the furniture. He even had to 
buy the stove, and the coal for the 
stove, only now there was no fuel, 
for the company refuses to sell to its 
strikers even if they have’ money, 
which they don’t. 

This is a typical home of Horning, 
and Horning is typical of hundreds 
of mining camps all around oVer this 
part of the state. Some are a little 
better; miners assured us some are 
much worse. 

Now this is why human beings live 
this way. Before the present strike 


Maxim Gorki Returns to 
Workers’ Russia to Stay 


By '. AMDUR. 
Thousands, of workers, office em- 
ployees, and.school children, numer- 
ous representatives from State, social 
organizations were at the railway 
station to welcome the great Russian 


0 


~~ 
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proletarian writer to the Red Capital. 
Gorki intends te take up permanent 
residence in the USSR in order to 
enable him to’ have a whole-hearted 
and active personal participation in 
the great Socialistic Construction. 
The name of Gorki (in Russian this 
word meats “bitter’) is of course a 
household word throughout the world. 
His writings..which are universally 
recognized to ‘be ieces of cre- 
ative, effort breathing the spirit af 
Oppressed millions who once groaned 
@nder the iron heel of the cursed 
ftitocracy* are Tead and known in 
every corner of the earth. Gorki is 
esscntially: fitted to portray the mis- 
ery, ignorance,superstition and des-~ 
titution that prevailed among the 
Russian peasantry of czarist days. 
He himself is a son of the people and 
sprung from. its lowest and poorest 
stock. Born in a poor working class 
family and.raised in the family of 
his grandfather among numerous rel- 
atives, living in the utmost squalor, 
he was subjected to untold cruelties 
at the hands of his uncles and aunts. 
From his very infancy little Maxim 
tasted the bitterness of life. 

Later, Gorkl, still at an age ten 
boys sheuld be at school. struck out 
fer himse'f. Fe shipped down the 
Volga as galley-boy. and then over a 
period of years was dock-laborer, 
baker, painter, Watchman, boot-mak- 
er, railwayman, draftsman, lawyer's 
clerk, reporter on various provincial 
papers and finally he took up writing 
as a profescion, 

He went on foot from one end of 
the country.to the other and in many 
respects was a tramp pure and simple 
but with this ‘ast differnce that all 
he observed,.the.sufferings he saw, 
the terrible. miserable hand-to-hand 


'-existence in the struggle for life that 


he came. up against during his tramp- 
ings were analyzed, dissected, weighed 
and stored away in his heart and 
mind. ‘These experiences and obs-rva- 
tions were later *y their simple, cre- 
ative, sincere intensity to shake the 
whole world to a realization of the 
indescriable hellish conditions and 
slave-like existence of the Russian 
toiling Masses. 

At a very early age Gorki became 
associated with the young but grow- 
ing revolutionary movement in Rus- 
sia; first among the student move- 
ment and later with the workers. 

His creative efforts express that 
period of gigantic social changes 
when the capitalistic elements had 
overthrown the feudal landowning, 
structure and when on the social 
arena appeared a new class—the Pro- 
letariat. 

While he was preparing for entrance 
to the Kaznan University (this he 
never succeeded in doing) he organ- 
ized underground political circles 
among the student body of the uni- 
versity. In 1892 at Maikope, in South 
Russia, he was arrested for organ- 
izing a Cossack rising; and again in 
1901 fell into the hands of the Ok- 
hrana (secret police) in St. Peters- 
burg (Leningrad). where he had es- 
tablished contact with the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labor Party. for 
writing a “criminal” and “treason-~ 
able” Manifesto to the Sormov work- 
ers. 

Continuing his political activities, 
Gorki was. delegated in 1907 to the 
Fifth Congress of the R. &. D. L. P.,. 
held in London. In the following 
years of reaction after the 1905 rev- 
olution. he settled on the Island of 
Capri (1908) where he founded 4 
school for Russian worker propagand- 
ists. 

In 1910, just after the publication 
of “Mother,” and “Enemies,” two 
epoch making books of the 1905 Revs 
olution, Lenin wrote of Gorki thus: 

Maxim Gorki is. without doubt. 
the greatest representative of Pro- 


letarian art, who has done much 
and will do still more for it. Gorki's 
creative efforts undoubtedly signa!- 
izes the beginning of a Proletarian 


days a week, for what the company 


these men were working two or three 


said was 45 certs a ton. But there 
was no checkweighman and old 
timers noticed that wagcns that used 
to weigh 6,000 pounds now seemed to 
weigh only 3.900 or thereabouts. If 


there was no coal to be taken out. 
the men had to stay underground 
all day in the cold, anyway. There 
was a lot of dead work (work that 
did not immediately and directly pro- 
duce coal) and this they were never 
paid for. A very big pay day, the 


of the several hundred pay 
slips us by the miners of Horn- 
ing, was $26.26. Average pays were 
$17.14, $13.23, $19.92, $17.88, $19.92, 
$17.88 and $18.92. This was the in- 
come of the Negro miner who owned 
the house we were in, from Novy. 30. 


1930 to April 15, 1931. Each pay was 
for two week’s work. But he got no 
money. They took out $10 a month 
for the rent of the miserable shack 
he lived in. They charged him $1.50 
a month for the company doctor, who 
never doctors the miners very much: 


“By y ZELL. 
The neat little secretary 
Charity Organization Society 
a card out of the file and looked it 
“Yes, Mrs. Marvin, we'll do some- 
thing for you just as soon as pos- 
sible.” 
“But the investigator came last 
week—I thought maybe today—” Mrs. 
Marvin hesitated. 4 
“We have been having so many 
calls, all of us have worked overtime 
trying to keep up with them, but 
I'll make a special effort to have 
your case put through right away. 
Haven’t you heard from your hus- 
band yet?” 
“No, I haven't heard. I thought 
maybe right now—you see, we haven't 
anything.” 
“Tll do all I can for you, Mrs. 
Marvin. You might come in again 
tomorrow.” ‘ 

The secretary examined her pol- 
ished nails, twirled a ring on her 
finger and went back to her type- 
writer. « Mrs. Marvin turned away. 
It was as though someone had struck 
her a blow that made her dumb. She 
couldn't: cry out, she couldn’t argue, 


at the 


she couldn’t speak. She taken 
her last nickel to co on the 
subway to the main ce of the 


Charities, thinking she might get 
some money, or at least an order 
for groceries. Now she must walk 
home—from Twenty-second St. clear 
down to Baxter. She didn’t mind that 
so much, though the icy pavements 
bit through the thin soles of her 
shoes. It was facing the children and 
telling them she didn’t have anything 
for them. 

A sharp wind had swept the usual 
veil of fog and smoke from the city 
and the towers of Manhattan stood 
out hard and brittle against a blue 
sky. Cars rushed by on the avenue 
in a steady stream. On top of a 
building farther down the street was 
a large sign—a rosy-cheeked child 
biting into a big slice of bread and 
jam. The red letters beside the pic- 
ture said, “Eat more bread.” A man 
on the corner was polishing apples 
and putting them in a row on top 
of the box. His hands were rough 
and blue with cold, and his nose red 
and shining as the apple he was 
polishing. He held it out to Mrs. 
Marvin as she passed and said plain- 
tively, “Buy an apple.” 

By the time she reached Baxter 
St. her feet and hands were so numb 
it felt as though she didn’t have 
any. It was good to be in the shelter 
of the hallway, out of the sharp, 
stinging wind. She stopped a mo- 
ment to get her breath before elimb- 
ing the stairs. The radio in the little 
cigar store on the ground floor was 
going loud enough to be heard all 
over the block.. “ . . . milk, the per- 
fect food. Each child should have 
a quart of milk a day. Drink more 
milk.” 


Slowly she climbed the three flights 
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for a moment, dreading to ,go in. 
How could she face them Bp d tell 
them she had failed. But she couldn’t 
stand there forever. She tapped on 
the door. 

Mrs. Straub, opening’ the door, saw 
the despair in Mrs. Marvin’s face and 
was quick to come to the rescue. 

e thought it was about time 
iy ok to be getting back. I have 
some hot soup all ready. We were 
just waiting for you to come and eat 
with us.” Mrs. Straub added a dip- 
per of water and a pinch of salt to 
the already too thin soup and turned 
the gas a bit higher. Here, you sit 
by the radiator and get warmed up 
while I fix the table.” 

Mrs. Marvin took the proferred 
chair and rubbed her hands, which 
were beginning to sting unbearably 
now that shé was in the warm room: 
Her three-year-old baby, Eva, came 
and climbed ‘up in her lap. How cool 
and saft her little hands around the 
“red, swollen fingers. Joey, the boy, 
aged five, leaned against her chair. 
He looked up at her with dark, sol- 
emn eyes and said: “I’m hungry, 
mama.” 

“Yes, I know. Mrs. Straub is fix- 
ing dinner for us. We'll have it in 
a minute. Here, take my hat and 
put it on bed.” 

Joey did as he was asked and came 
back to his mother’s chair. Mrs. 
Straub poured out seven bowls of 
steaming soup, for her own family of 
four and for the three Marvins. It 
was rather watery soup, but it was 
hot and fresh and for the moment 
it filled them up. Not until they had 
finished eating did Mrs. Straub ques- 
tion her. 

“Didn’t you get anything from the 
Charities?” 

“No, they 4:id maybe tomorrow.” 

Mrs. Marvin took Joey and Eva 
home and put them to bed. If she 
could just get them to sleep before 
they got hungry. again. 

“Didn’t you get anything, Mama?” 
asked. Joey as she tucked him in. 

“No, not today, Joey. Maybe to- 
morrow.” 

Mrs. Marvin went to the window 
and opened it for a moment. She 


of stairs to her own floor. She had 
left the children with Mrs. Straub 
who lived across the hall. She stood 


leaned Out, looking down thru the 
iron bars of the fire-escape to the 
street below. Above the rumble and 


clatter of traffic came the shrill 
voice of a newsboy. “Red Riot at 
Capitol. Police Club Hunger March- 
ers.” Mrs. Marvin wished she had 
been there instead of begging at the 
Charities.. Better to die in the quick 
excitement of fighting than this slow 
agony of starvation. 

There was a knock at the door. 
She hurried to it. Maybe the Char- 
ities had realized her need and were 
sending her something tonight. But 
she was mistaken. It was only a 
boy trying to sell a Liberty Maga- 
zine. . 

The knock had enhined Eva and 
she began to whimper now for some- 
thing to eat. Mrs. Marvin brought 
her a glass of water, but after a 
swallow she pushed it away. 

“There now, hush, darling, go to 
sleep and tomorrow we’ll have some- 
thing to eat.” But Eva kept up her 
whining. 

Joey was still awake. He said, 
“Keep still, Eva. I’m hungry too. 

Mrs. Marvin went into the other 
room and closed the door. She walked 
back and forth across the floor, stuf- 
fing her fingers in her ears to shut 
out the sound of Eva’s crying. 

“My God! I can’t stand this. rll 
go crazy. I’m always telling them 
tomorrow—tomorrow. And I can’t 
go on living off the Straubs—him 
working only two days a week. They 
haven’t enough for themselves. Why 
is it—I’m strong, able to work, will- 
ing to do anything—and yet I’m 
helpless. There is no work, but 
everywhere people trying to - sell 
something.” 

She stopped for a moment and 
took her hands from her ears. Eva 
was still crying. She clenched her 
fists and pounded them against her 
ears. 

+ * . 

For a long time there had been 
no sound from the next room. Sil- 
ence everywhere save the ticking of 
the big alarm clock on the shelf 
over the sink, and occasionally the 
faint rumble of the elevated a block 
away. The room was cold and Mrs. 
Marvin had sat huddled in her chair 
so long she could scarcely move at 


first. She had put a bathrobe on 
over her dress for extra warmth~— 


a shabby, faded brown thing with 
frayed cuffs and holes itn the el- 
bows. AO 

There was a cord around the waist. 
She undid the cord and tested its 
She pulled with all her 
might—it did not break. She turn- 
ed on the light and examined a gas 
pipe that’ ran across the ceiling. She 
couldn’t reach it from a chair, so 
she pulled the table over and clim- 
bed on it. She took hold of the pipe 


-}and swung her full weight from it. 


It didn’t give way—it was strong 
enough— 

Tt must be Joey first. If he should 
waken she couldn’t go on. With Eva 
it didn’t matter so much. She 
wouldn’t understand. Mrs. Marvin 
tip-toed to the door and opened it 
carefully. The light shone thru the 
doorway and fell on the bed where 
Joey was asleep. Yes, he was sound 
asleep now, his breathing was slow 
and regular. What a tiny mound 
his body made under the covers. The 
hair curled thick and dark above 
his ear. There was a rather promi- 
nent vein on the side of his neck. 
Even in the dim light she could see 
it move as the blood pulsed through 
it. Joey, her first born... a smart 
boy... @ handsome lad... everyone 
said so. But she must not look at 
him. She must remember hunger— 


Joey’s eyes know- 
ing she had failed. She must do it 
quickly, before she lost her nerve. ~ 


Carefully she slipped the cord of 
the bathrobe under his neck...how 
soft and warm his flesh...and tied 
it in a loose knot. Then she shut 
her eyes and gave the cord a quick, 
firm jerk. There was scrambling, a 
struggle, but there was no sound. 
With her eyes still shut she pulled 
on the cord with all her strength.. 

for hours it seemed... until her 
muscles “gave way from exhaustion. 


no sound. She 

undid the cord without opening her 

eyes. e dared not look at the 
e had done. 

Again Manhattan was roaring with 
life, Six million people surged thru 
the streets, were speded up from |. 
subways aud sucked into the sky- 
scrapers of New York. Six million 
people in a mad race for money, for 
fame, for pleasure, for success... a 
trampled under... No sound came 
from the -Marvins’ apartment. The 
morning sun lit up a thousand buila- 
ings that thrust themselves defiantly 
into the air. It glittered on their 
tops of tile and polished metal. It 
penetrated a dingy window on Bax- 
ter Street and touched a faded brown 

bathrobe hanging in the middle of 
the room, It touched the stiff, stick- 
like legs that dangled underneath. 


A piece of last night’s newspaper 
had blown up and caught in the fire 
escape beside the window. It hung 
there now like a pennant—a head- 


line in forty point type—“Police Club 
Hunger Marchers.” 


Reviewed by MYRA PAGE. 


[LLITERACY is\a problem which 
intimately colts the working 
masses. It is they who must labor 
under its handicaps; it is they who 
are most determined that their 
children shall be freed from this 


than thefr elders had a chance to 
get. 

A real analysis of illiteracy in the 
United States, therefore, could be of 
much value to the revolutionary 
movement. However, this study of 
Mr. Winston's is of almost no worth, 
since it not only fails to give a basic 
analysis of the problem, but even 
fails to present any fresh, signifi- 
cant facts. 

The author obviously does not un- 
derstand the essential connection 
between the problem of illiteracy 
and the class rule of Wall Street. 'To 
him there is no relation, for exam- 
ple, between the ruling class policies 
of oppression of thirteen million 
Negroes, the colonial peoples and 
American Indians, and the fact that 


art in our country.” 


here we find the most appalling 


blight, and attain more knowledge4 


rates of illiteracy. Child labor as a 
factor in illiteracy is not even 
touched upon. 

While in the population as a whole 

one in every 16 to 17 persons can 
not read or write, among the Ne- 
groes, one in five ig so handicapped 
and among the Indians, one in every 
three. In Porto Rico, Haiti and 
gther colonies one-third to one-half 
are kept in this extreme of enforced 
ignorance. In the Black Belt, where 
the overwhelming majority of the 
population are exploited Negro peas« 
antry, every third person is iHiter- 
ate. / 
Yet the author, ignoring such 
facts, concludes (page 79), that as 
the older generations die off, “even 
if no further efforts were meade to 
reduce the illiteracy and provided 
conditions remained the same, it 
may be assumed that the illiteracy 
rate for native whites of native par- 
entage would approach one per 
cent.” 

In other words, 
course of events, 
“practically” 
million poor 


in the natural 
illiteracy . will 
disappear. Only one 
white’ farmers... and 


workers and three million Negroes 
and Indians will still be illiterate in 
There is nothing 
What if the United 


ten years’ time! 
to worry about! 


“ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES” : 


States is tenth on the list of na- 
tions having the highest rates of il- 
literacy in the world. What if more 
than 1,400,000 toilers’ children are 
always out of school laboring in the 
fields and factories. Ignore such 
facts as that in this richest country 
on the earth, there are thirty times 
aS Many illiterates (in proportion to 
the population) as in Germany and 
Denmark. Middle class native whites 
of native parentage, thank god, are 
well fed and college-bred. Some of 
them are even able to spend months 
of analysis on a problem and write 
@ book which is well received in the 
academic world—but which is a su- 
perficial farce from beginning to 
end. 

This book- offers another glaring 
example of the utter bankruptcy of 
what passes in capitalist-run uni- 
versities as social science. Only 
Marxism and its dialectic method 
can furnish a genuine analysis of 
such problems as illiteracy; only a 
revolutionary workers’ and farmers’ 
government can remove this, along 
with other burdens from the shoul- 
ders of the toiling masses. Soviet 
Russia is demonstrating this. In 
1913, under the rule of the _ czar, 
three out of every four of her popu- 
lation on the average, were illitar- 


ate. Today, in the face of tremen- 
dous difficulties, the Soviet Union 
has been able to teduce this illit- 
eracy by many tens of millions. In 
1930 alone, ten and one-half million 
were taught to read, write, and 
cipher, and this yeat, twenty-five 
million more will receive this train- 
ing! By the end of 1931 four-fifths 
of the rural population will be lit- 
erate, and all but a small fraction 
of those in the city. 


By the end of the Five Year Plan 
there will be universal literacy. This 
is an achievement unequalled in the 
world’s history, and one made pos- 
Sible by the leadership and direction 
given by the Communist Party of’ 
the Soviet Union to the tremendous 
enthusiasm of Russia’s 150 millions 
of toiling population intent on build- 
ing socialism and furthering their 
own development. 


The more than five million toilers 
in the United States condemned to 
illiteracy under the rule of Wall 
Street will learn this lesson, as well 
as others, from their Russian broth- 
ers. “Down with Illiteracy,” in order 
to be ‘achieved, means “Away with 
Capitalism,” and “Up with the 


| Soviets.” 


MINERS SPREAD STRIKE AGAINST STARVATIOl 


company store, the “Mutual Supply 
Co.” On the front of a heavliy 
screened entrance, the manager of 
this store hada sign up: “The policy 
of this company is to handle standard 
known brands and to sell them to 
you at the lowest possible prices that 
quality and service will permit; also, 
to have our employes serve you in 
every possible way and we feel that 
it is because of this policy that you 
favor us with your business and not 
because. some of you may be em- 
ployes of the coal company and feel 
that you should dea] with us.” 

“Feel that you should deal with us,” 
is gentle irony. The miner loses his 
job right away if he doesn’t. He gets 
brass money put out by the company 
to buy with at the company store. 
We saw numerous store bills. Prices 
run: Flour, 4 cents a pound; canned 
milk, 13 cents; hamburger, 45 cents; 
lard, 20 cents a pound; bread, 10 cents 
a jJoaf—all the prices from 30 to 50 
per cent higher than in non-company 
stores. 

* We asked a group of children liried 
up in front of the store: 

“Do you ever get any milk?” They 
hardly knew what it meant. No, 
they don’t get any milk. 

“What do you eat for breakfast?” 

“Bread and coffee,” they answered. 
“And eggs,” said one. None spoke of 
cereal, or of fruit. 


id | view 


We could not find one man who hed, “What at dinner?” 15 

anything but contempt for this doc-| “Coffee and bread.” © _ ere 

tor. The company charges him $2/ “Supper?” Supper is the* nithers’ 

@ month for light, whether he uses | big meal. BREN 

it or not. “Bread, soup, beans, semietimes 
All the miners have to buy in the | meat,” they said. whe o> 


of the children: “We go with 


for days sometimes,” sid tng adult 


They looked it. 

“Most of the miners 
bucket of water to work, 
food,” said others. 

Well, against such conditionssthere 
are 400 miners striking at aes. 
Against such conditions 
miners march into the ae 
uties, state police, coal and {fr po- 
lice. They have shed the biésd from 
their emaciated bodies already. «They 
are putting up a noble : 
will win if they can get relief. ad? 
local relief committees 


» « . 


sg 


- immediate neighborhoods. ‘Thel® dis- | 


trict strike committee formixtsBt its 
last meeting, Wednesday, (ya 
relief committee, with d 
11 sections of the strike. ~ 
June 16, thousands of 


all possible funds, hold 
ings, form united front: 
in the cities, collect funds and send 
them to the Striking Miners Dis- 
trict Relief Committee, 641 Penn 
Ave., Room 517, Pittsburgh, Tt is 7 
strike against starvation! 
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Proletarian Cultural Clu 
‘Confer to Form F edetiation 


PESO ia! 


By WILLIAM GROPPER. 
Chairman of the Conference Com- 
mittee for the Launching of a 


of a large number of proletarian cul- 
tural organizations will meet in Ir- 
ving Plaza to found a federation that 
will embrace all the cultural groups 
in the New York area. The federa- 
tion will be formed on a broad base, 
to- include many sympathetic ele- 
ments. Through the federation it 
will be possible: 

1) To co-ordinate the activities 
and to clarify the aims of ‘all pro- 
letarian cultural groups of all na- 
tionalities, functioning in such di- 
verse cultural forms as art, litera- 
ture, drama, dancing, music, sports, 
cinema, education, nature-study, Es- 
peranto anti-religious work, etc. 

2) To develop more effectively than 
in the past cultural programs for 
meetings, demonstrations, strikes and 
political cam 

3) To stimulate cultural activities 
within trade unions, fraternal organ- 
izations, workers’ Clubs, etc. 


of experience and material among 
the various cultural groups, thus im- 
proving their effectiveness in the 
Class struggle. 

5) Fo°form closer contacts with 
the proletarian cultural movements 
in other countries, particularly the 
American colonies and Latin Amer- 
ica. 

6) To reach broader masses of 
workers, especially Negro workers. 

“The federation will be loose, but it 
will not be a paper organization. It 
will help develop to the highest stan- 
dard the proletarian arts as weapons | 


4) To set in motion an exchange | 


Tadiia Siren to dees tathabianii 
sion, and in that way, win. oye the 
unradicalized workers as well as the 

““scien- 


This will at the same time etimu- 
late the individual writers,, ‘artists, 
musicians, dramatists ee > ag 
create for the revol 


ment. oa 
; Definite programs can: belied 
or national and international . con- 
tests and socialist can 
be atranged in every feld 
work. aha bey 

Tt is impossible in the spase of s 


short article to discuss in °@etail all 
the advantages that will be, derived 


from the federation. The 
tomorrow is only a 3 
federation will undoubtedly w a 


100,000 workers who are ¢é 
some form of cultural work car- 
rying its activity into the rettks of 
the hundreds of thousands.moas who 
are in the grip of the chu the 


of struggle. We must become the 


=~ -S. 


YMCA’s, sport clubs, and 
geois cultural — 
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They March in Pennsylvania 


Bae 
TRB march in Pennsylvania! 
2,000, 5,500, 9,000, 15,000, 20,000 
Who'll stop them? 


ing arms, the eyes like eo 
Who'll stop them? 
Strike! 
Down tools! 
They're marching, they’re marching: 
Gilmore 


STRIKE! 


What downpour of scabs can quench 
It’s spread the strike! 

Build the union! 

Clean out the scabs! 

Better starve striking than working! 
It’s Fight, Fight, Fight! 

TWO STRIKERS SHOT 

IN COAL MINE RIOTS 


Shoot, you bastards! 


GENERAL STRIKE SWEEPS PITTSBURGH MINE DISTRICT dp 
They march, the years of hunger march, the bones of 
ing fists are marching in Pomneyivanis | 


When the flame is leaping from mine < mine 
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The miners are marching, the dark stony faces are marching, thesfeitig- 


dug deep by hunger are marohing. 
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Five Year Plan is a sectional plan of 
| accomplishments ,in the building 
‘Bocialism. Within five years it provides 
forza fixed minimum advance in the de-' 
t of industry, in the development 
‘ic power afid of means of transpor- 
_ tation ; it demands a fixed minimum of ad- 
' Vance in ion of all production in- 
. @luding agricultural, a minimum of advance 
of ~ living and cultura] standards of the 
ing Russian masses, and last but not 
_ \éaigt, a minimum accomplishment in the 
| ution of the capitalist class. 
= Th hysteric ravings of the American 
italists about the Five Year Plan and 
echoes of these ravings in the New York 
vening Post and other capitalist papers” 
cair-be understood only in the light of these 
ve aims of the Plan. Mere industrial 
; Pa Russia could never result in 
universal capitalist antagonism. The 
“erime supreme” of the Soviets is that they 
ens through this industrial development 
| and even against the capitalist ¢lass. 
capitalists of the world desire nothing 
aa than the development of Russian in- 
~ dustries—for their private profits; but they 
_ abhor, denounce, condemn and anathemize 
strial deve opment of Russia in the in- 
of the Russian massés. However, 
+ aed and Wolll, Fish and Hillquit, the 
’ New York Evening Post and Chicago 
T¥bune notwithstanding, the Soviets pro- 
Salle on the with the building of so- 
on the basis of the Five Year Plan. 


> {Capitalism Cannot Plan Its Economy. 
“Although the Five Year Plan is primar-— 
tty @ series of economic measures, yet its 
major import is political. Its very starting 
point is planned economy. Planned eco- 
“nomy is impossible under capitalism. 
Plafified economy bases itself on an accurate 
detailed analysis of the co-relative facts 
hdfactors of public needs and the means 
to supply these needs. - Planned economy 


of expres- 


sone tbe -. gystematically develops public needs as well 
ts.“ scier - “HB'the méans to supply them. Capitalism 


és 


* Gamot fulfill any of the two provisions of 
planned economy. It cannot ascertain. pub- 
lic needs. Capitalist commodity production 
‘net based orf needs; it is only concerned 
#itH the ability to buy. Capitalist com- 
_ inoility production planned on the basis of 
needs would lead to hopeless over- 
: wwoduction; those that have the greatest. 
gees usually have the least ability to buy; 
capitalism floes not care for the needs 

if anyone who is unable to pay. 


But capitalism is also unable to distribute 
asl ‘tion systematically. Systematic or- 

tion of production means the assign- 
ment of definite production quotas to every 
- faetory, workshop or mine; it means the 
@iniination of small and inefficient and the 
favoring of the big, modern and efficient 
establishments. Such a distribution of pro- 
duction by a capitalist government would 
violate the inviolable rule of American capi- 
talfsm that business must go into the gov- 
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wa of .: érninent, but that under no conditions must 
byron il all 7 —- ent go into business. It would also 
be, derived wielate the blessed capitalist individualism 
# Psa -@nd-would kill the doubly blessed capitalist — 
ly within s ative; it would result in a cat-and-dog 
a'‘hational tt between the capitalists themselves. 
the ne: 2The Five Year Plan therefore presupposes 
ban: adem tical fact of a workers’ government. 
6: Yeti of the ink spilled by “liberal” capitalist 
s.mons who geonomists about the advisability of adopt-. 


five year or any other plan for capi- 
economy in America to overcome the 


Cities pores ae is therefore just so much 
sp 
ania A ae \Year Plan Builds Socialism. 
mee es ~ Starting from the’ political premise of a 
Sone rr workers’ government, the Five Year Plan 
ota to its aim: Sociaism. To achieve 
oie y this aim it must not only overcome the phy- 
- the keving- sical] resistance of the remnants of capitalist 
marghing. .. w@ements in Russia, the NEP-men and the 
ice |  Kalaks, but it must also overcome the men- 
~iem tal resistance of large masses of poor peas- 
that antry. These poor peasants are individual- 
ye | he Aenea te to the capitalists the. peas-_ 
aia, | ants are “natural” and therefore incurable 
ate fdividualists. However, their individualism 
Aivib fs only the reflection of the primitive in- 
“<0 dividual tools with which they till their tiny 
iyi parcels of land. It is not the “natural in- 
bee dividualism” of the peasant that erected the 
iG fence around his small holding. It is the 


% bs primitive individual farm implement; it is 
this. implement which can only be used: on 

emalll parcels of land, together with the 
* oerg i fence around his small parcel of land, that 
_ maintained the individualism of the peas- 

ant. The tractor, the 


car. 


-plow, the culti- 


a -vator and the combine will break down the. 
nt : fence. 
a In ihieics too the “individualism” of the 


farmers is cited by the capitalists as the un- 
_ econquerable barrier to socialism. But de- 


. {welopments in America, too, disprove ‘the 


\when they pass through on their 


ge st" iF 
ite tems. 
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“of this individualism. 


| make profitable individual 
for sidan of a combine, even if the 


farmer had the money to buy one. Yet this 
combine by its very existence and use else- 


where lowers the cost of productieh of grain 
and thereby balhiacas the poor farmers’ in- 
come. Therefore even the poor Aznerican 
farmer wil have to look toward collectiviza- 
tion of small farms to make possible the use 

of the most modern farm machinery. This 
is the only possible method to lower the cost 
of production for the poor farmers. The 
need for such collectivization in America 
grows daily. Its growth undermines the 
“natural individualism” even of _ Amer- 
ican farmer. 
Tractor Breaks Down Peasants Fence 
and Individualism. 
_ With the fence around his holdings will 
_also gradially break down the mental capi- 
talist fence around the ideas of the Russian 
peasant. As the primitive implements which 
can only be used individually on small hold- 
ings are exchanged for modern implements 
which demand the breaking down of the 
fences between the small holdings, and also 
demand collective efforts of_the peasants, 
there will also take place a change of the 
narrow individualist peasant of the capital- 
ist days into the collective agriculturist -of 
socialism. The economic fact-of the tractor 
causes the political fact of death to the 
peasants’ individualism. Therefore the Five 
Year Plan tackles the problem of socializa- 
tion of agricultural production and of the 
agricultural producer with an extensive pro- 
gram of collectivization of the small peasant 
economies throughout the cougtry by means 
of the tractor. 

Of the present population of the Soviet — 
Union of avouf 161 millions, approximately 
125 million are rural (agricultural) popula- 
tion. This rural population is distributed 
over about 25 million individual farms. Less 
than a million of these farms are kulak ' 
holdings. The rest are poor and middle 
peasants. The present qtota for collectiv- 
ization of agriculture of the Five Year Plan 
demands that 50 per cent, or about 60 mil- 
lion of the agricultural population must be 
gathered in collectives by the end of 1931. 


already fulfilled. At the beginning of the 
Five Year Plan, in October, 1928, 2.3 per 
cent of the Soviet peasant holdings were 
collectivized. -On April 20, 1981, 47.1 per 
cent had been collectivized. 

This collectivization also undermines the 
existence of the kufak. The kulak is the 
village usurer.. According to an apt Amer- 
ican expression, .the kulak farms the farm- 
ers.. The collectivization of the smail péas- 
ant holdings is'making the poor peasant 
economically independent of the kulak. At 
the same time it rapidly increases the pro- 
ductivity of farming. These facts make the 
kulak an entirely unnecessary public nuis- 
ance, The workers’ government deals —: 


aataing 


At this moment in May, 1931, this quota is 


him accordingly. The kulak is told categori- : 


cally to stop living on the labor of others 
and to work himself for a living. This is 
one of those terrible “crimes” of the Soviets 
which neither Hamilton Fish nor Morris 
Hillquit, neither Hoover nor Woll, neither 
the A. F. L. nor the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution are ever willing to nde 
The whole capitalist world complacently 
watched the iron heel of czarist oppression 
and exploitation on the necks of 125 mil- 
lions of Russian peasants. But now when 
the masses of toilérs of Russia tell the hand- 
ful of kulaks: “Work if you want to eat and 
work yourself, not others,” then the capi- 
talist world gets indignant and the spokes- 
men of the American government solemnly 
declare that they could not recognize the 
Soviet Union because it violates every prin- 
ciple America stands for. And it seems that 
the Soviet Union is guilty too. But at any 
rate—capitalist noise or no noise—the class 
of ‘kulaks is dissolved in the process of col- 
lectivization of agriculture and thus an anti- 


~ social substance is removed out of the way 


ofthe socialist advance. 
Industrialization Is Necessary for 
Collectivization. 

Without tractors and gang-plows and - 
combines there can be no collectivization of 
agriculture. Therefore this collectivization is a 
problem of industrialization. To be able to 
supply the tractors and combines, factories 
must be provided to produce them. These 
factories need motive power and necessitate 
the erection of electrical. power stations. 
They also néed steel, iron, tin, copper, etc. 
These things cannot be supplied without the 
development of metal mining and the estab- 
lishment of smelters, rolling mills, etc. 

Industrialization of the whole machinery 
of production is not only necessary for the 
collectivization and socialization of agricul- 
tural production, It is in itself an -indis- 
pensable step in the building of socialism. 
The whole industrialization program pre- 

supposes the development of the means of 

transportation. Raflroads must be built. 

This takes more steel and more machinery. 

Autos must be nufactured. More raw 

material and'still more machinery are need- 

“ed to accomplish this. And roads must be 
built. Roads cannot be built without cement, 
asphalt and tar. Consequently the manu- 
facture of these necessities must be taken 
in hand. There can be no running motor 
vehicles without fuel. Therefore the oil 
production must be increased and oil refin- 
eries must be built and equipped. Steam- 
ships must be built. Rivers must be made 
navigable and canals must be dug. Chemi- 
cals are needed for fertilizer to increase the 
productivity of agriculture and to fit into 
the mechanization of.agricultural produc- 
tion. The increase of the productivity of 
agriculture in turn must free additional 
abor for the further development of in- 
dustry. 

.The Five-Year Plan is designed to supply 
thése needs. It is an intricate scheme of in- 
dustrial construction and industrialization of 
ere which is to solve all of these prob- 


Force = Withdrawal 
of Bar to Hunger 
March in Illunois 


(CUNTINUED FROM PAGE ONE) 
contingent will leave. 


STRIKE SPREADS TO WEST VA.; 
SOME OPERATORS OFFER TERMS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE ONE) 


the county who have come from out- 


Each section will ride to city and 
town limits where the trucks and 


ing a band reading -’ “Tilinois Hunger | miners 
March,” will parade ‘through the 
town. Then the automobiles will be 
resumed, with additional cars joni-. 
ing from each town along the way. 

Courthouse Square, Joliet, will be 
the scene of the first meetnig the 
Chicago section will hold. The Chi- 
cago section will stop over night in| meetings at every 
Bloomington. 

Fifteen hundred miners in Spring, 
Valley elected five delégates to the 
Hunger March yesterday. The miners 
here are mobilizing for a meeting in 
the Public Square for the marchers 


$25,000 for added 


lief. 


way to pringfield. Prior to the meet- 
ing in Spring Valley, a Peru-La Salle 
mass meeting will be held in the 
largest park in Peru. Washington 
Park. Here the section from the 
Tri-Cities will meet another section 
starting from Rockford. The next 
big meeting alohg this route will be 
held in the State House Square Sun- 
day morning at 9 a. m. 


strike 
to the strike area. 


Airy, Large 


Meeting Rooms and Hall 


Suitable for! ais tadone 
and Dances in the 


Czechoslovak 


struck yesterday. 


‘bomb barrage was laid down by 50 
to 75 deputies and Legionnaires. They 
charged the crowd and arrested 14 

miners and organizers. Many women 
and children were entirely overcome | 
by gas. ‘The Sheriff's forces were 
armed with machine guns, sawed-off 
shotguns. The workers stood massed 
on the opposite side of the jail for 
one hour and then left with organ- 
izers shouting instructions for mass 


Belmont County authorities voted 


the strike. Thousands of unemployed 
Sane OED AEAr ING, Se, Seape  Ne: Fe: 


A conference of coal operators, the 
‘Governor, and the Attorney Genera! 
will be held Thursday to discuss the 
situation, announced that 
troops. were kept ready to dispatch 


The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ict has a united front with the op- 
erators here the same as in Penn- 
sylvania. They tried to hold a meet- 
ing of 300 miners yesterday at Long 
Run, but the miners took over the 
meeting in the name of the National 
Miners Union. All five Hanna mines, 
the biggest company in the district, 
have struck. Five hundred miners 
in the Shinnston area, West Virginia, 


The attitude of the authorities was 
shown yesterday in a statement of 
the Belmont Sheriff: 
will be shown radicals from outside 


side the county to freighten peace- 
ful working men into leaving mines.” 
As a tter of fact, every National 
Miners Union organizer here works 
in Belmont County mineés. 

A statement issues here tod y by 
Bob Sivert, District Secretary of the 


and children, and demands the with- 
armed assaults on miners, their wives 
drawal of the armed forces of county. 
and state and professional thugs of 
the coal operators from the strike 
area. 

An Ohio and West Virginia mine 
strike conference will be held at 
Roma Hall, Bellaire, Ohio, Sunday at 
10 a. m. 


mine today. 


deputies to break 


. = 
Lewis Pleads Hoover Step in 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Indianapolic, Indaina, dated June 11 
tells of a letter sent by John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of Amercia, in the name of the ex- 
exutive board, to Prcsident Hoover 
urging him to call a national] con- 
ference of mine operators to work 
out national plans for breaking the 
mine strike under the leadership of 
the National Miners Union. Lewis 
offers the UMW as “an effective 
agency in meeting the exigencies that 
demand such action.” In short, Lewls 
proposes an extension of the strike- 
breaking activities of the NMU of- 
ficials in view of the spreading of 
the strike to Ohio and West Virginia. 
He is definitely out to help the op- 


“No quarter) erators cut wages. 


Workers House, [Inc.| 
347 K. 72nd St. New York 


Telephone: Rhinelander 6097 struggle—MARX. 


The history of all hitherto ex- 
isting socicty is the history of class 
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SAVE THE DAILY 


Cut out and mail at once to the Daily Worker, 50 E. 13th St., New York 


Beautifal Rooms Heated 
Modernly Equiped 
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lems on the basis of a minimum dla of total 
accomplishments. 


The Five-Year Plan provides, for instance, 
for a five-fold increase in the capacity of elec- 
tric power generation during the five years. 
This will bring the production of electric power 
in the Soviet Union to not less than 25 billion 
kilowatt hours in 1933. The Soviet Union will 
then be third in line of electric power pro- 
ducing countries, the United States being first 
and Germany second. 


The Five-Year Plan provides for the doubl- 
ing of the oil production. But this goal was 
reached within two and one-half years. 


In the tractor production, the Five-Year Plan 
provided for 6,500 Soviet-made tractors in 
1930. The total amount of tractors in use in 
the U.S.S.R. was to be increased to. 170,000 
tractors in 1933 In fact, however, the Soviet 
tractor production amounted to 13,400 in 1930 
and the total number in use in 1933 will reach 
350,000. At this moment the Soviet Union 
has already 106,000 tractors. operating. Can- 
“rd has only 95,000 operating, Germany only 
30,000. 


Simlar aims were set by the Fivé-Year Plan 


for all industries and in all branches of pro- 
jduction. Similarly, too, the real achievements 
in all industries and in all branches of produc- 
tion outstripped the quotas of the Five-Year 
Plan. The accomplishment of the Five-Year 
Plan in four years will therefore be a reality. 

The most important achic*vements of the 
Five-Year Plan, however,, are not these in- 
creases in industrial output and erection of 
new industries. Capitalism too developed in- 
dustry although never with such rapidity. But 
capitalism always paid for its achievements 
with the sweat and the blood and the lives of 
the workers. Its intensified exploitation drives 
the workers to premature old age. Its indus- 
trial development worsens absolutely, but in 
every case relatively, the standard of living of 
the workers. It increases and multiplies the 
wealth and riches of the few capitalists, while 
it pushes down into the class of propertyless 
proletarians ever larger m2s3es. 


On the other hand the immediate and plan- 
ned result of industrial construction of the So- 
viet Union is the rapid and systematic im- 
provement of the living standards of the Rus- 
sian masses. The standards inherited by the 
Revolution from czarism were at an unbeliev- 
ably low level. During 1931 over one billion 
dollars are being spent by the Soviets for so- 
cial insurance. Capitalist America does not 
spend one cent. For the erection of workers’ 
dwellings, almost a billion and a half dollars 
have been appropriated by the Soviets for the 
Five-Year Plan. The Five-Year Plan provides 
for a 50 per cent increase of the income of 
the workers. This increase is exemplified in 
the constantly climbing wages and reflects it- 
self also in the fact of meat consumption per 


head of the population which is constantly on} 


the increase in the Soviet Union. In the United 
States it is on the decrease. The Hoover re- 
port on “Recent Economic Changes” claims 
that this decrease comes from the adoption of 
a more scientific diet on the part of the work- 
ers. Any miner or steel worker could have told 
the eminent engineer Hoover that if the work- 


er ate less meat now than he did some years} 


ago, it is not because of a more scientific diet, 
but because he cannot buy as much meat any 
more as he used to. 


Egg consumption in the Soviet Union has 
almost doubled since the inauguration of the 
Five-Year Plan, all the reports of starvation 
in Russia by the inventive capitalist, news liars 
notwithstanding. The much advertised short- 
age of necessities in the Soviet Union ’is a re- 
flection of the rapid growth of the standards 


‘of living. Industrial development cannot keep 


pace with this growth.. Therefore it cannot 
satisfy completely the growing needs of the 
market. In this respect the Soviet Union ecdn- 
omy again distinguishes itself from capitalist 
economy. The productive capacity of .capital- 
ism grows faster than its markets. The in- 
ternal market of the Soviet Union grows faster 
than its productive capacity. This phenomena 
is a fact of socialist development. Profit was 
the incentive of rapid capitalist development 
in America. The needs and the well-being of 
the masses is the basis of the Five-Year Plan 
development of the productive forces in the 
Soviet Union. Every new factory opened un- 
der the Five-Year Plan increases the produc- 
tive capacity of the Soviet Union and conse- 
quently increase the share of the Sowet work- 
er. The increase of the share of the Soviet 
worker in turn increases his capacity to con- 
sume and consequently creates additional de- 
mands upon production, 


Every step forward in the Five-Year Plan 
liquidates remnants of capitalism and insures 
the Soviet worker against the recurrence of 
unemployment and against the possible down- 
ward revision of its constantly improving liv- 
ing standards. Every step forward in the Five- 
Year Plan is at the same time an invitation 
to the workefs of the capitalist world to stop 


paying tribute to the capitalists, but instead | © 


to take over the organization and administra- 
tion of production themselves through a work- 
ers’ government. Only such a step could put 
a definite end to unemployment in America. 
Only such a step can basically change the po- 
sition of the masses in America. In capitalist 
America the masses of workers and poor farm- 
ers are forced to fight for a bare chance to 
live—which chance capitalism it’ many in- 
stances cannot provide. In the Soviet Union 
the few remaining capitalists must fight for 
a chance to live—and can always get it if they 


agree to work themselves instead -of workin 


others 


D Dis tricts!.“Save Daily” 
Tag Days June 26, 27, 28! 
Make Preparations Now! 


National Tag Days, June 26, 27 and 
28 for “Daily” benefit should be kept 
in mind. This does not mean that 
other campaign work must stop. The 
drive is half over and yet only one- 
third of the $35,000 has been raised. 
Make preparations NOW for the 
above dates but don’t let it interfere 
with other work. The “Daily” is still 
in a very critical condition. There 
must be no letting down in activity. 
REMEMBER THE DATES! .... 

Solidarity of Negro and white 
workers in the campaign for $35,000 
will pull the Daily Worker out of its 
financial rut and make it an even 
greater fighting organ in behalf of 
the working class. The importance of 
a united front in defense of the 
workers’ paper is made clear in the 
following letter from a comrade in 
New York: 

..“Because I feel the solidarity of 
Negro and white workers, I, white 
worker, a few days ago, helped two 
Negro workers to get jobs at the 
same place that I was working. On 
the next day one of these two Negro 
workers wanted to present me with 
$2. I told him I was not a grafter 
and spoke to him about the Commu- 
nist movement which unites under 
its banner of struggle Negro and 
white workers. He was pleased with 
the idea and they both agreed to 
send the Daily Worker the $2 as sub- 
scription for this Negro worker. I 
am sure he will soon join our ranks.” 
BUILD D. W. IN SOUTHERN 
STATES. 

The Scottsboro “Sacco-Vanzetti” 
case, the Youngstown, O., National 
Youth demonstration attacks, the 
Post Knickerbocker Crusade 
against the Soviet Union, miners’ 
strikes in the Pennsylvania coal 
regions, strikes all over the coun- 
try against wage cuts, etc., makes 
the necessity of keeping the 
“Daily” alive —a_ responsibility 
which every class-conscious worker 
must keenly feel. Solidarity in de- 
fense of the “Daily” in its hour of 
distress will save your revolution- 
ary paper—Negro and white work- 
ers! Rush support funds at once! 
The Scottsboro case presents a 
splendid opportunity for organizing 

Negro workers into D. W. clubs. Al- 
abama workers should be made ac- 
quainted with the struggle of their 


brothers in Western Pennsylvania 
and in other sections: wer. have 


the figures shows it. 
District 2 (New- York), with its 


though the drive is half over. 


(Minnesota) has been pretty dead. 


Abdulah Musa 


there been so few extra bundle or- 
ders from the South since the case 
opened? why so. little activity 
in the campaign for $35,000 from 
this district. Only $12.51 has been 
raised to date tn the whole of ais- 
trict 17. The stand of the D. W. ir 
the Scottsboro case is weil known tn 
every state in the South. There is 
no reason why more funds should 
not be coming in. 
How to Build D. W. Clubs. 

Seattle responds with some inter- 
esting points on D. W. Clubs. Thia 
district is still far -behind in the 
Drive, $7367 having’ been sent in to 
date on a quota of $1,000, but the 
new D. W. Agent, P. M., promises 
fast action from now on. 

The D. W. Committee,” he writes, 
“should see that all subscribers are 
visited for donations, renewals, and 
asked to come to readers’ meeting 
at which time a D. W. Club will be 
formed. All mass organizations 
must be visited; collections, pledg- 
es, subscriptions taken. Each Org. 
to elect their own committee, ar- 
range affairs and pian Drive on 
their own membership and con- 
tacts for “Daily” benefit. Must 
also send authorized delegate to 
readers’ meeting and as many 
members as possible.” 

WARNING is given to keep track 
of every new contact made and re- 
ports sent in twice a week. 

“At the first meeting,” continues 
P, M., “the D. W. Agent should give 
short talk on the duties of the club.” 
Minutes to be recorded by secretary. 
Care to be exercised so as not to turn 
the club into Party or trade union 
work. Its function to be raising 
funds, subscriptions, developing cor- 
respondents, etc. No by-laws, consti- 
tution or dues. Plain common sense. 
“Point should be raised of individuals 
getting small bundles for systematic 
distribution among shopmates, neigh- 
bors. Criticisms and suggestions for 
improving ‘Daily’ should be encour- 

,” concludes the letter. 

Important Series Starts Today. 

The second article by M. Bedacht 
on the “Holy Capitalist War Against 
S. U.” appears today. This series 
should be immediately tied up with 
campaign activity; Scottsboro case 
Pittsburgh coal strike. Order extra 
bundles for wide distribution! 
Strengthen campaign activity: using 


series as . base. 
o 


Wednesday's totals went up $1,436.35, but only through an aneesail 
A friend of the Daily Worker in the New York district; whom the Daily 
had borrowed $500 from, cancelled this debt Wednesday and contributed 
the money. Otherwise the day’s totals would have been only $936.35, a 
decline from the previous day. This indicates that there has been a 
flagging of activity in the districts outside of New York, and a glance at 


contribution of more than $1,900, 


raises its totals to within $500 of its quota of $10,000—a splendid showing. 
But not a single other district has even raised one-half of its quota 
Districts 6 (Cleveland) and 8 (Chicago), 
which spurted the day before, dropped off badly Wednesday. District 9 


District 3 (Philadelphia and 7 (De- 


-troit) improved slightly over the previous day, but they are still travelling 
at a snail’s pace. District 13 (California), after actually contributing $1 
on Tuesday, found the effort too much for it and took a rest Wednesday. 
A special wire to District 13, telling of the critical situation and de- 
‘manding immediate action, has evidently been carefully filed away and 


$3.10 


forgotten. Workers of Districts 3 ,7 and 13, get on the job at once; 
rally to your Daily! 
- . * 
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There are. some people, particularly people 
connected with the press—I am not sure that 
it is worth while taking them seriously—who 


contend that the 
adopted a devilish plan to secure the disor- 
ganization of the capitalist economic system 
by selling goods below cost price. It would be 
difficult to imagine anything more absurd 
than such a plan, which would have no effect 
whatever on the final fate of capitalism, but 
which would result merey in cutting down the 
income of the Soviet Union fro its export 
trade and as a result, reducing the important 
trade of the Soviet Union. The net result 
would be that the work of socialist construc- 
tion in the Soviet Union would be delayed, and 
this work is a much more important factor in 
the struggle between the two systems than 
anything else. 

It is no less Absurd on the part of our ene- 
mies to forge plans for the struggle against 
our foreign trade. First of all such plans 
would not materially affect the future of our 
foreign trade, and secondly they would be a 
boomerang for the capitalist states because as 
a result of them the existing crisis would be 
still further-aggravated. 

On the other hand, of course, it would-be 
naive té prétend that the capitalist states are 
working conscientiously and impartially to as- 
sist the building up of Socialism in the Soviet 
Union, or that the Soviet Union attempts in 
any way to strengthen the capitalist system. 
The truth of the matter is simply that there 
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Soviet government has 


today than it was at that time. 


deal only with the possibility of a period of 
peaceful relations extending over a generous 
time. I think that the moment has come for 


_ the capitalist governments to realize that the 


Soviet Union is a fact, and a fact that must 
be reckoned with. The Soviet Union is not to 
be removed from the face of the earth by the 
conjurations or tions of certain groups 
or certain individuals who dream of achieving 
this desirable consummation by some magic 
trick. 

The States which are now represented here, 
met together at a world conference which took 
place four years ago in Geneva and decided to 
adopt a resolution proclaiming the possibility 
of a peaceful parallel existence of two systems 
prevailing at a definite historical. moment. 
How much more reasonable it would be were 
they now to decide to put this resolution into 
practice. The Soviet Union is much-stronger 


last four years it has achieved feats of. eco- 
nomic reconstruction which have won the ad- 
miration of both friends and foes of the So- 
viet regime, and fostered the enthusiasm of 
the masses of the people of the Soviet Union 
without which these feats could never have 
been accomplished. . 

A Commission for the Study. of the possi- 
bilities of a European Union canriot base its 
work on a campaign or an appeal for a cam- 
paign, against 4 country or against a certain 
group of countries, without coming into con- 
tradiction with the principles and the aims 


which it has set itself. 


The Dangers of the Preference System. 


During the 


traction of the present crisis. First of all, 
everything shoud be avoided which is calcu- 
lated to increase the atmosphere of suspicicn, 
an atmosphere which makes il impossible to 
speak of any peaceful economic cooperation 
between the peoples. 

I do not know whether eny effective a 
posals will be made to this Commission. - 
only know that much as been ‘said and Boe 
ten on the subject, and that the so-called 
preference system has’ been in particular the 


object of interest. I do’not know exactly what 


is meant by this term preference system. Does 


it mean perhaps that each European State is : 
ntial customs treatment to the. 


to grant pref 
export of in other European States? It 
seems to me, lcuever, that~suxcthing dif- 
ferent is meant, namely the extension of pref- 
erential. customs treatment and other privi- 
leges to a certain group of States, or simply 
to : States. If this be the case, is it not 
practically the extension of those- methods 
used during and-after the war on the field to 
the economic field? These methods showed no 


very favorable results in political life. Would — 


not the result be the intensified, division of 
Europe: into economic groyps, instead of the 
wnification of Europe, which is the avowed 
object of this Commission? Such a_ proce- 
dure would not lead to cooperation, but to an 
intensified struggle, whereby the occasion of 
the struggle would be rather political than 
economic: motives. It will be recalled that 
when the quéstion of assistance for those 
States, referred to under the general term of 
Danubian States, was raised in Paris, M. Fo- 
titch, the representative of the Yugoslavian 


advantage of other States ee ali 
intensifying the economic tree ret enrmae 
gle which already exists, in 

vailing confusion, and in. lane & Bag rig. 
tion which is. 
this Comntission pursues and for which it. was 
created. . 


nas 


directly. opposed to the aim wt th 


The Econciic .Non- Aggression act I re : 
If all governments, and - particularly the 
governments : of ean countries, could | 


attitude, then the 


to adopt a unifor 
ss a Bg as legge sora nal 


sion and the peaceful cooperation of the peo- 
ples would be greatly facilitated. Of course, 
it would be necessary for each European State 
to grant equal treatment to all other Euro- 


~ 


pean States, and to exclude ruthledsly all ele- 


ments no matter what their nature, calculated 
to produce any differential treatment.. 


I must point out that with my. al I 


have no intention of limiting the sov 
of States which have historically and eco- 


- a special position from the point of 


view.of .economic relations. However, one 
principle must be inviolable: the right of every 
nation to join groupings or federations of na- 
bee so long as this is done voluntarily and 


ong as it is not a question of temporary 
inations directed against other States. | 
say that my proposal is a sort’ of eco- 


iacala non-aggression pact. I have laid down 
my idea af this pact in a special draft resolu- 
tion to whic 

attention. I 
about it, but at least this draft resolution will 
prove the willingness of the Soviet Union, 
which is confident in its own strength and 


I permit myself to draw your 
o not know what you will think 


a 


which is thoroughly engaged in the tremen- 
dous tasks of the constructive work it is con- 
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must be eeonomic agreements and trade rela- 
tions between the capitalist countries and the 
Soviet Union, and that these agreements and 
business relations are profitable to all parties 
concerned. . There are many such agreements 


to be met with. 


For the moment I will ignore the possibility - 
of a military : attack on the Soviet sven and 


I began my remarks by declaring that I had 
no intention of proposing any remedy for the 
solution of those conflicts in the capitalist ra 
system which are the basis of the present 
world economic crisis. However, I believe that 

_ something could be done to remove certain 
- eontributory factors which intensify these 
Shayna and lead to the aggravation and Pro- 


government, if I remember rightly, declared 
t such assistance would take on a social 
er than an economic character. 
serve, therefore, that. this question was dealt * 
with only from a political standpoint, and that 
the economic crisis was-not taken into con-. 
sideration thereby. It seems to me that the 
creation of’ new blocks and groups which al- 


We ,ob- 


- ducting, to maintain firmly as in the past the 
principle of the peaceful .parallel existence of 
the two economie systems which exist simul- 
taneously at a definite historical-moment. The 
draft resolution will serve as an earnest of 
the fact that the Soviet Union harbors no 
aggressive in 

a economic character against any other State. 


intentions either of a political or 
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New York. a nickel a cup Saag some 
10 cents!).in restaurents. But . 


ing or dumping it near the shore. The 
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poor cannot afford. “a ein 
Isn’t capitalism perfectly lovely? . ae 
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in the history of the desperate struggles. 
in the mining industry in Western Pennsyl- 
have the workers as a whole—Negro men 
women, striking miners, unemployed miners, 
men, women and children—displayed such hero- 


po feo hoggp ete cops ong a en cig Pa sti i 


not alone the opinion of organizers of 
the sh aber MOners—who might be accused of 
being partialebut of cynical newspaper report- 
ers and federa} labor conciliators who have ob- 
served the bitter struggles—and betrayals—of 

miners for the last decade. More than this: 

miners consciously and willingly accept the 
program and leadership of the N.M.U. and their 
Rank and File Strike Committee elected right 
from the mines. 


A federal conciliator who visited the office — 


of the N.M.U. June 9 said: “My checkup of the 
strike field shows that 95 per cent of the min- 
ers are for the N.M.U. There is no denying 
this.” 

Even in this district where every mining camp 
has been the scene of fierce class battles for a 
decade, in the steel trust-controlled state whose 
state police made clear to American workers the 
meaning of the term ‘“cossack” for Russian 
workers under the ezar, the attacks on the picket 
lines and mass marches, the intimidation in the 
homes of the miners, the scope and character of 

hese attacks, the size of the armed forces em- 
ployed in these: ampuuits, are practically without 


parallel 
UMWA: Exposes Itself. 

The U.M.W.A. officials—Fagan and Co. —have 
denounced thé National Miners Union but they 
have remained unmoved by the sight of 200 men, 
women and childrén of the mine fields beaten 
and bleeding from.club and bullet wounds re- 
ceived at the hands of coal and iron police, state 
tossacks and sheriff's deputies. They remained 
unmoved by the sight of dozens of unarmed vic- 
tims of the scientifically equipped state forces 
gasping from tear gas, unmoved by the sight 
of wounded miners arrested by their “victorious” 
assailants, charged. with inciting to riot, held 
under $5,000 bail-or sentenced to 90 days in jail 
for “resisting arrest.” 

Pardon my error:.I said they remained un- 
moved. On the contrary, they are gladdened by 
all this. Not only have they issued no statement 
aenouncing the “attacks but they fraternize 
ppenly with the armed thugs and after each at- 
tack issue press statements saying that “the 
U.M.W.A. is- making progress.” Parenthetically, 
we might remark here that on the afternoon of 
June 9 Pat Fagan personally made very rapid 
progress—out of the town of Mollenaur, with 
800 enraged miners. at his heels. 

The strike-continues to spread. Miners at 
mines which no N.M.U. organizer has been able 
to reach call up and report’ that they have 
struck and elected a strike committee. The pick- 
eting goes on. The mass marches and demon- 
strations are carried through. Mass meetings 
continue in spite of sheriff's proclamations to 
the effect that. any gathering of more than 
three persons in the strike area is illegal and will 
be dispersed. . 

It would be foolish to say that the attacks 
and the huge display of military force had not 
created great difficulties. It would be insane to 
think that the state of Pennsylvania does not 
possess sufficient military and police resources 
to crush the strike by force. But the unadorned 
facts are that the men, women and children of 
the Western ‘Pennsylvania coal fields ‘show no 


constitute an “angry armed mob.” (If there is 
anything lower than the sadistic brutes who are 


than this in the human scale it is an operator's 
‘bootlicker in the f 
and if there is 

special writer for the Pittsburgh papers. Well, 


a very fruitful discussion on the ancestry’ and 
traits of this species: “They could put on a silk 
hat and walk under a snake’s belly. without 
tickling him.”) 


The exact numerical strength of the defend- 
ers of “law and order” is hard to estimate but 
undoubtedly Governor Pinchot, that sterling 
“friend of labor,” who has sent so many well- 


| equipped emissaries to maintain close contact 


with striking miners, could give. exact figures. 
The gloating statements of the local coal and 
steel sheets. however, enable one to form a gen- 
eral estimate. For instance, the Pittsburgh Press 
(Scripps-McRae) said on June 9: “... hundreds 
of state troopers, deputies and coal] police stood 
guard. along the 70-mile:coal front in three 
counties.” The Sun-Telegraph (Hearst) of the 
same date said: “Those districts marked by dis- 
orders yesterday became armed camps as addi- 
tional deputies equipped with tear gas bombs 
and sawed-off shotguns went on duty.” In the 
very first days of the strike Sheriff Cain of Al- 
legheny County publicly declared his intention 
of enlisting “106,000 deputies if necessary.” He 
has since issued what loyal vassals of this 
barony undoubtedly consider an unnecessarily 
humanitarian ukase, ie. this tender-hearted 
captain of the condottieri has prohibited women 
and children from appearing on the picket lines 
and taking part in the marches. 


This is nothing more or less than the notice 
usually given to the enemy in “civilized” war- 
fare for the evacuation of those considered non- 
combatants before the strafing begins. It is the 
second step in the war on the starving miners 
and their-families: This ‘legal” formality was 
ignored in the recent big push of June 8 and 
dozens of women.and children were ridden down 
and clubbed. Rumor has it that some of the 


} weaker-stomached liegemen who have not yet 


learned the thrill that comes from clubbing hag- 
gard mothers and half-fed children _ were 
alarmed lest this social error exercise a bad ef- 
fect on “the public.” 

But the loyal Post-Gazette had anticipated 
these spineless waverings and asserted sternly 
that “any weakening on the part of the authori- 
ties” would have bad consequences. It is quite 
clear that the rulers consider this strike a serf 
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Rano a seal homie Gen enti sap has 


revolt in which no quarter is to be given but 
that at present it is believed uneconomic to ex- 


of a U.M.W.A. official, ; 
‘lower than this it is a |. 


maybe a Pittsburgh city editor. As a 
textile worker once said to me in thé course 
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typical of miners who are ‘forced to trade at 
company stores: - on 


At Rainey mines near Pricedale, the wage paid 


+ is 65 cents for a “wagon” holding about 41-2. 


eight o'clock in the evening and 


charge of an undernourished girl. The whir at 


blackened miners come into the company store 
with scrip and buy bread, beans, canned toma- 
toes and maybe a little coffee. They go home 

All this means that. having no surplus from 


day to day, they must wait until the 
of coal.is weighed. so that they can buy 
necessities. for supper. In dozens of 
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ning. Of course, when the mine. 
they don’t eat. “Nothing over and 
the weigh slip calls for,” is hard and 
cept on which the company stores operate. 
operators make much of their kindriess.in 
ing the company store open evenings so as to 
accommodate the miners but no Pennsylvania 
coal operator has ever been known to die from 
enlargement of the heart. 


9 


of coal. The: strike stopped the saarmee ee but 
it is probaBle that in a burst of generosity the 
operators would have raised the price per wagon 
to 80 cents, been slavered over by the Pittsburgh 
papers for their contribution to increase the buy- 


riod of depression and—reduced the tonnage 
rate practically to zero. No miner knows how 
much coal he digs or loads. According to. the 
miners a cubic yard of pig iron on the scales 
of the average coal company weighs slightly less 
than one of Clara Bow’s red tresses, 

A Pittsburgh editor would shudder if one even 
hinted ‘that there is anything in’ the nature of 
forced labor in the Western Pennsylvania mines. 
But right across the river from the Rainey mines 
is an “independent” mine which does not force 
its employees to trade at a company store and 


therefore is “good” to the miners, But this mine 
has not paid wages for four months. , 


Remulaiiog ° The suycrs capnot leave. since there are no 


the day shift dumping cars and thé fattle of. 
the coal on the tipple. The company store isan | 


the shafthead ‘stops and after a while coal- 


: 
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ing power of their employees in this trying pe-. 


moving. But of course the operator is perf 
ing a public service“by “contihuing ae 
‘difficult conditions. 


Fating starvation and intolerable hardships on 
the job the miners themselves coined the phrase: 
. “It’s better to starve striking than to starve 


; ~ working.” These conditions, coupled with the 
facts that the miners have had a long training 
in struggle and that they have developed a fight- 


ing leadership out of their own ranks in the Na- 


munity. It is a mass revolt. 
: iit. 


_ suppression to break such a strike. The most 
skillful of the operators know, this and have won 


Even the rabid union hating Post-G 
up for the policy first given public_expres- 
by the Pittsburgh Press. The essence of 


se. | this policy consists in revival of the U.M.W.A. 


as the company union for Western Pennsyl- 
_vania. The org and their various spakes- 
men are now declaring that they are not 


against cates on in principle. They-aré try- 
by every means to set up, under the guns 
the police and state cossacks, fascist. union- 
ism in the coalfields. ; Pts 

- The Pittsburgh Press for June 8 carrietl an 
editetia! héaded:. “Why not revive the U.M. 
W.A?” The next day it said editorially: 
the whole Pittsburgh district be organized. (by 
. the U.M.W.A.—B.D.) There will be no difficulty 


signed an agreement with the small " Pursglovs 
mine in northern West Virginia for 30 cents per 
ton, a checkweighman appointed by the com- 
pany—and a checkoff of $1.50 per month.) | 

The Post-Gazette has followed suit although it 
took several days for it to make up its editorial 
mind—meaning that the coal operators were not 
as yet agreed upon this policy. But on June 10 
the Post-Gazette. said editorially: “The state- 
ments of Sheriffs Seaman of Washington Coun- 
ty and Johnston of Westmoreland County that 
none of the violence in their fields is attribut- 
able to striking members of the United Mine 
Workers of America simply confirm the general 
observation..\they have not only their own 
good sense, but fidelity to the wise colinsel of 
their leaders to refrain from any act of disorder. 
... Effective cooperation is possible only through 
proper organization of both miners and oper- 
ators. The United Mine Workers...has experi- 
enced both victory and defeat...it deserves pub- 
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“has | 


ta cninattbinds thin Saltinlitiin Watt week ab th thd 
point of violence. Its local leaders in the field 
are men who have been known for years to the 
miners and the fact that they have held their 
offices through many sévere trials speaks for it- 
self of their trustworthiness.” 

Lét say first that-the U.M.W.A. has not a 
single on strike in Western Pennsylva- 
nia. It has not called any strike, it has organ- 
ized no miners and its handful of members con- 
sists of hangers-on of the companies and the po-. 
litical machines of the various counties and 
towns who are not working in the mines and 
have not been in the mines for years. 


The U.M.W.A. leadership ‘activities in this 
‘struggle are openly directed by the operators 
and their press. They are trying to put over the 
most shameless and. brutal betrayal in. the his- 
tory. of. the class struggle since the steel strike 
of 1917-20. °° - 

Governor Pinchot is assisting this program to 
the best of his ability. As a ‘result of the tre- 
mendous pressure of this mass revolt, and fol- 
lowing a sharp and public letter to Pinchot by 
the National Miners Union demanding the with- 
bs tagd tb art 9 sagem mien dete 

ting thé numierdls ‘cases of murderous attacks 
Two days later Pinchot arinounced in the earlier 


vestigation. The N.M.U. and the Pennsy 
District Rank and File Strike Committee imme- 


| diately issued a statement declaring that they 


were prepared to furnish the investigators thou- 
sands of statements, or affidavits if necessary, 
to prove that the majority of the miners and 
their families and the unemployed in Western 
Pennsylvania are living under slave and star- 
vation conditions; that the military ‘mobiliza- 


dren against. military forces equipped with’ the 
most. modern armament; that they were pre- 
pared to prove the‘ existence of a conspitacy of 
the U.M.W.A. and operators to drive the miners 
back to work under starvation conditions. 

In the later editions of the papers Pinchot an- 
nounced that his investigation would be secret. 


the anaouncement had been made—on the after- 
noon of June 10. ‘ 

Pinchot’s investigation is designed to wash 

the blood of miners from the hands of the oper- 
ators—and his own—and to further the starva- 
tion and enslavement of the miners and their 
families. Governor Pinchot shares \equally with 
the coal operators, the coal and steel paper edi- 
tors, and the army of thugs now in the coal 
camps, the blame) for the shooting, clubbing, 
gassing and jailing of starving men, women and 
‘children. 

The front against. the miners extends from the 
federal government in Washington, through the 
capital of the Keystone state, to the city ad- 
ministration of Pittsburgh, the home of Andy 
Mellon, secretary of the U. 8. treasury, now 
abroad on a mission of peace and goodwill— 
that, is, organizing the imperialist forces against 
the Soviet Union—to the steel and-coal barons, 
the county governments, the press and the coal 
and iron police, state cossacks, and sheriffs and 
their deputies—and the officials of the U.M.W.A. 

These are the forces against the miners.and 
ee families—75,000 members of the working 


te eet sw See the rere oreo ale 


editions of the press that he had ordered an in- 


ms eae aah wanbenn toa Western Pennsjl- 
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tions, the tight for unemployed | relist am h- 


‘working class finds 
-Unioris is applied i.e. when elected rank and 
action, 


in other industries and thus be able to. 
more rapidly and effectively the picts: of: 


. offensive. 


of the jourm:l of the U.M.W.A. Brenly 

Bedfellows”--B. D.) and they too are joining’ 
the fight led by the N.M.U.- In the coal 
Tlinois, Indiana, the Hockirig Valley, in allathe 
aot SS Ne Oe ee ee: 
a great stirring among the miners. ste 

dies: nk Gis vitandtieh. todevsd as 
the struggle on the side of’ the Pennsylvania 


er 


taking on a national character. a? 

The other sections of the working class must 
be drawn into the fight. Relief is needef as it 
has been needed in no other strike in this coun- 
try. It must be sent and it can come 


miners who have shown the way. Th 


velop in other mine fields: and in other-in 


tries around the collection of relief and the: 


rank and file strike committees and det 
strike struggle of workers in all . fn 


in all. industries against wage. —aa = : 


injunctions’ and’ company towns, the  fightat 
the removal of armed: forces from working, cl 
districts and ‘strike areas, the fight against. 


issues for which workers. will fight he 
when the connection between. these issues. and 
the struggle for better wages and living cond! 
tions is clearly made—as it has been made 
the rapid development of this strike, © >” 

Second, the Pennsylvania coal ¢ e—and ; 


—has shown that the boundless. iitie he 
ready expression 
tactical line of the Red International of: 


file strike committees, committees of etc. 
are made the leading organs of the mass struggle. 


All support to the resolute sb wie 
75,000 'men, women and children ‘of 

ing class in the Pennsylvania coal 
support for their heroic struggle against starva- 
tion and slavery! 


Bs 
At the same time learn and apply the ins 
of this mass strike in the. 


fensive of the working class — the 
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